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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE SHIP. 


ONELY and sad, 
for half an hour 
perhaps, Ruric had 
lain bewailing, up- 
on the low couch, 
his sad loss, when 
he was aroused by 
an unusual bustle 
below, and by the 
time he had started 
up there came the 
sound of feet upon 
the stairs. He did 

ace a not move from the 
place where he stood, for he had no object—he 
only awaited the result of this movement, little 
dreaming what it was, and little heeding. In a 
few moments more his door was pushed open, 
and a cadi entered, followed by three men, each 
wearing a nondescript sort of dress ; but the mo- 
ment Ruric saw their features by the light of 
his lamp, he knew them to be Russians. 

“Ts this the man?” asked the cadi, turning 
towards his followers. 

One of the Russians, who seemed by his very 
bearing to be a leader, approached the young 
man, and looked into his face. 

“ This is the man,” he said, with a triumphant 
look. 

“You are sure ?” suggested the cadi, seeming 
anxious that there should be no blame or mis- 
take upon his hands. 

“Of course I am sure,”’ returned the Russian. 
“T know him as well as I know myself.” 

“But who am I? What means this?’ ut- 
tered the youth, gazing first upon the Turkish 
cadi, and then upon the Rassians. 

“Who are you? Why, you’re Feodor Count 
Ruric. Will you deny it?” 

“No sir. It is a name I am proud of,” re- 
turned the count, with a flush of indignation. 





“Well, I suppose you are,” said the Russian ; 
“ but yet it’s a name that I shouldn’t like to own 
under present circumstances.” 

Ruric turned pale. He gazed hard upon his 
interlocutor, and he recognized him as some one 
whom he had before seen, though where he 
could not determine. 

“You don’t seem to know me, 
man, as he noticed Ruric’s scrutiny. 
you ever see me before ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Well—my name is Peter Bonzo, and I am 
captain of the merchant ship Vologda. Iam 
last from Saint Petersburg, and am bound for 
Odessa. Now do you know me?” 

But Ruric did notanswer. He mistrusted the 
mission of the merchant captain, and new terrors 
arose before him. 

“Tf this is your man,’’ said the cadi, “then 
the sooner you get him away the better.” 


resumed the 
“ Didn’t 


“Hold! hold !” uttered our hero. ‘TI claim 
the protection of the Turkish flag. I am here, 
a quiet citizen of the capital, and I claim the 
sultan’s care.” 

The cadi looked uneasy. 
Bonzo, and said : 

“You promised to get him away without 
trouble or disturbance.” 


He turned towards 


“T know it—I know it—and I will do it. 
You need not fear,” returned the captain. And 
then turning to Ruric he added: “ You know 
that you are an escaped prisoner, and that a price 
has been set upon your head ?”’ 

“ T know that I escaped from a Russian prison, 
but I was guilty of no crime.” 

“Oho—not quite so fast. I know all about 
your letting the old Pole free, but how about 
those dead soldiers you left by the old mill? 
You mustn’t flatter yourself on the score of in- 
nocence. Now the business is just here: The 
emperor has offered a heavy reward for you, and 
Iam going to claim it. I shall deliver you up 
to the authorities at Odessa, and with them you 
May argue the case as best you can.” 

Ruric now comprehended the whole of the 
mystery. He knew that he had been seen and 





recognized by Bonzo, and that for the sake of 
the price he had been waylaid. He also saw 
that the cadi had been bribed to give apparent 
legality to the proceedings, or rather to conduct 
them clear of the interference of the police. He 
saw that Bonzo was a heartless man, and he 
knew that in his mercy he had no hope. His 
sword hung upon a peg near the head of the 
couch, and with a quick bound he seized and 
drew it. 

“Stand back!” he cried. “You have no 
right to drag me away from here, and I claim 
the rights of a freeman. The whole neighbor- 
hood shall be roused.” 

“ By the sword of Solyman,” uttered the cadi, 
in terror, “you must do this work quickly, or 
you cannot do it at all. You cannot get him 
out of the city if he makes his situation known.” 

“We will look out for that,” Bonzo replied, 
in a confident tone. And then turning to Ruric 
he added: “ You must be mad to draw your 
sword upon us. What do you expect to do 
against four of us ?”’ 

“Only three—only three,” interrupted the 
cadi, with earnestness,. ‘“‘ You know I have 
nothing to do with any of your movements far- 
ther. I only brought you here.” 

“* But you will condact us clear of the police?” 
said Bonzo. 

“Ah, yes—I will do that.” 

“And that is all we want. We will do the 
rest. Now, Count Ruric, you had better sub- 
mit quietly, or you may repent it.” 

“Take me if you can,” was Feodor’s reply, 
standing upon his guard. “I know my rights, 
and you may be assured that I shall not yield 
them without a struggle. I know that you have 
no authority to take me from here.” 

“But we have the power,” cried the captain, 
springing quickly forward and aiming a pistol 
at the count’s head. “Move but a single step, 
or make but a motion with your sword, and you 
area dead man. It is too late for you to escape 
us now.” 

“Stop! stop!’ uttered the cadi, in alarm. 
“Tf you fire that pistol you’ll be exposed and 
lose your game. You should know better than 
that.” 

As the Turk spoke, he seized the Russian’s 
arm and lifted it up. This movement drew Ru- 
ric’s attention from the other two Russians, and 
one of them, taking advantage of the circum- 
stance, sprang upon him and felled him to the 
floor by a blow upon the head. The count was 
not stunned by the blow, but before he could re- 


cover himself his enemies were upon him, and | 


he was bound and gagged without even the 
power to cry out. 


“Now,” said Bonzo, with a triumphant ex- | 


pression, “ you are safe. I don’tknow as I wish 
you any particular harm, but I’ma poor fellow, 
who’s been trying for a lifetime to get money, 
and this is the first real chance I ever had, and 
of course I aint a going to lose it. I shall get a 
good round sum for your body. 
along.” 

Ruric was not without reason, and he saw at 
once that resistance would be useless. If he 
could have spoken, so as to have given an alarm 
in the street, it might have availed him, but that 
power was effectually taken from him, and his 
struggles would amount to nothing, for even 
should they attract attention, the presence of the 


investigation. So Ruric suffered himself to be led 
down into the street, and when once there two of 
his captors walked upon either side of him, hold- 
ing fast by the arms,while the third walked behind, 
the cadi going ahead to make peace with any of 
the police who might be in the way. In this 
manner the prisoner was led through the nar- 
row streets until they reached the harbor, and 
after following along upon the quay nearly half 
a mile, they came to a boat which was in charge 
of a single keeper. It was not so dark but that 
Ruric could see that the man inthe boat was 
habited in the garb of a Russian seaman. 

The count was assisted into the boat, and as 
soon as he was safely seated the cadi turned 
back towards the city. After this, Bonzo and 
his two companions followed their prisoner, and 





| then he laid down upon the sails. 
| of Myrrha, and he thought of what his own fate 


So come | 





the boat was soon shoved off. Ruric did not 
take much note of time, nor did he notice the 
direction in which the boat was being pulled, for 
he sat with his head bowed in sorrow and pain. 
At length, however, he was startled by a sharp 
concussion, and on raising his head he found that 
he was by the side of a heavy ship. 

“Come,” said Bonzo, laying his hand upon 
our hero’s shoulder, “here we are alongside of 
my ship. “ Start up, now, and when we get on 
board you shall have that bandage taken from 
your mouth.” . 

Of course, Ruric could make no reply, but he 
arose at the summons, and having had the lash- 
ings taken from his arms he ascended the side 
ofthe ship and passed over the gangway. 

“Now,” said the captain, “I'll take the ban- 
dage from your mouth, but if you make a noise 
you'll repent it.” 

The count signified that he would be quiet, 
and the gag was removed. For a few moments 
he gazed silently about him. The ship’s crew 
had all come on deck, and by the manner in 
which they conversed among themselves, it Was 
evident that they knew the character of the pris- 
oner, and why he had been brought on board. 

“ Captain Bonzo,” said Ruric, speaking ner- 
vously and with pain, “I have a question to ask 
you, and I hope you will answer me truly.” 

“T shan’t object to tell you anything I know,” 
was the captain’s reply. 

“You went up to my room in the inn once 
before you found me there ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And was, there no one in my room ?” 

“T found nobody there but the cadi, whom I 
sent up.” 

“« The cadi ?”’ 

“Yes. Yousee we let him go up first to clear 
the way.” 

“And did not he find some one there ?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ You did not see a woman ?” 

“No—not a blessed woman have I seen in the 
city.” 

“And the cadi—you do not know if he saw 
one ?” 

“Tf he did, he said nothing to me about it. 
He was up there some time poking about before 
I went up. But who was it?” 

“Never mind. It’s nothing now!” groaned 
Ruric, as he turned his head away. ‘“ This is 
the end of my struggle. Come, sir, lead me to 
my place of rest !”” 

Bonzo made no reply, but taking a lantern 
from the wheel-house, he led the way down the 
after hatch to a small room where a lot of old 
sails were stored. 

“ Here,” he said, as he opened the door, “you 
will find good snug quarters, and if you behave 
yourself you wont be molested. I’m sorry that 
you’re in so bad a fix, but I can’t help it. Some- 
body’d have to take you, and I may as well do 
it as any one else.” 

The count made no reply, for he knew the 
sordid nature of the man with whom he had to 
deal. He waited until he was left alone, and 
He thought 


might be—but he thought of Myrrha most. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
A DISCOVERY. 


One week more, and Feodor Ruric was ina 
Russian prison! He had been brought to Odessa, 
and delivered up to the Russian authorities, and 


| after a slight examination—for he denied noth- 
ing—he had been placed in a dungeon, there to 


await the first opportunity for a passage to St. 
Petersburg. His cell was low and damp, but 
yet he had plenty of fresh air from two aper- 
tures near the top of one of the walls, so that the 
place was not so unhealthy as it might otherwise 
have been. It was on the third day of his con- 
finement, and towards the middle of the after- 
noon, that he heard some one treading in the 


narrow passage that led to his cell, and shortly | 
afterwards the bolts upon the outside of his door | 
| were withdrawn. 
bribed cadi would hide the truth and prevent an | 


It was not the season for the 
bringing of his food, and he was yet wondering 
what the intrusion could mean, when the door 
opened and the jailor looked in. He seemed to 
satisfy himself that all was secure, and then he 
stepped back and spoke to some one who follow- 
ed him. Rurie looked up and saw a stout man 
enter the cell, and then the jailor closed the door 
and went away. 

“ Count Ruric,’ 
gained entrance to the cell. 
find you here.” 

Ruric started up, for he recognized the voice, 
and when he had gazed more closely, he saw the 
bold, frank features of Ivan the serf. 

“Tvan!” uttered the young man, starting for- 
ward and extending both his hands. 

“Yes,” returned the serf, gazing earnestly 
into the prisoner’s face. ‘ Yes,” he added, with 


spoke the man who had thus 
“T did not think to 





a deep emotion. “I have come to visit you in 
prison once more.” 

“And have you come to free me?” whispered 
Raric. 

“No. Ihave not that power now. But how 
came you here ?” 

“I was recognized by some Russian seamen, 
and they seized me for the reward which has 
been offered.” 

“‘ But what were Russian seamen doing in Cir- 
cassia ?” 

“Tt was in Constantinople that I was recog- 
nized.” ‘ 

“In Constantinople! What were you doing 
there ?” 

“Alas, Ivan, ’tis a sad, sad tale!”’? murmured 
Ruric, sinking back upon his low pallet and 
bowing his head in his hands. 

Ivan sat down by the youth’s side, and his 
stout frame trembled violently. 

“What is the tale?” he asked, laying one 
hand upon Ruric’s arm and gazing anxiously 
into his face. “ You have been to Stamyl ?” 

* Yes—yes.” 

“And you found Albec—and Myrrha ?” 

““Yes—yes. O, God, have mercy !” 

“Speak, speak!” cried Ivan. “Tell me 
what has happened. 0, Ruric, you have not—” 

“Hold,” interrupted the youth. “TI can tell 
you all. I have done all I could. O, Ivan, no 
blame can rest on me.” 

After,a lapse of some moments, during which 
Rurie seemed to be trying to gain strength for 
the purpose, he commenced to tell his story. 
He told of his meeting with Myrrha at the foot 
of the Caucasus—of his rescuing her from the 
Cossacks, and of his conducting her home ; and 
then he told of Albec—of his sickness, and of 
his kindness. Then, in a lower tone, he told 
how he had loved the gentle Myrrha, and how 
she had returned his love, and of their plighted 
vows. Then he told of the coming of the Hatu- 
kaian marauders—of the onset—the battle—the 
burning dwellings—the fading away of Stamyl’s 
people—the fall of Orfa—the death of Albec— 
and of his own fall in the mosque. Then he told 
of his recovery from the subsequent ‘sickness, 
and of the fate which had befallen Myrrha. He 
stopped here, for his emotions were too power- 
ful, and he had to give way to the sobs that 
struggled for utterance. 

“Go on—go on,” gasped Ivan, grasping the 
count by the arm. “ Tell me of Myrrha.” 

In a few moments, Ruric continued. He told 
of his passage to the Turkish capital, and of all 
that transpired there ; and when he had finished 
he bowed his head again and wept. The serf 
started to his feet and took two or three quick 
turns across the cell, and then came and sat 
down again. 

“And do you think Myrrha has been carried 
back to Selim’s house ?”” he asked, in a voice of 
painful calmness. 

“T fear she has,” was Ruric’s response. 

“Tt must be—and yet I cannot think fate 
would have been so cruel.” 

“Fate seems to hold nothing in store but 
cruelty for me,” resumed Ruric. 

“(, Myrrha! Myrrha! Thou fairest, sweet- 
estchild!” groaned Ivan, covering his face with 
his hand and sobbing as though his stout heart 
would break. 

“You loved Myrrha well,” said the youth, 
not having dreamed that the serf could have been 
80 moved. 

“Ay, asthe apple of my eye—as the very 
heaven of my soul.” 

A new suspicion was awakened in Ruric’s 
mind. 

“Myrrha often spoke of you,” he said, ina 
low, candid tone. 

“Did she? did 
say ?” 

“That you were noble, generous, and kind— 
and that she loved you.” 

“QO, she did!’ murmured the serf. And then 
raising his head he gazed into his companion’s 
face. ‘“ Ruric,”’ he continued, ‘ why should not 
I love her? ©, she was my own child!” 

“You loved her as a child,” whispered the 
count. 

“Ay—I did—for she was of my own flesh and 
blood—the child of my love, the daughter of my 
bosom.” 

“ But Albec—” 

“ He was her grandfather—the father of Myr- 
rha’s angel mother.” 

“ But Myrrha does not know this,” said Ruric, 
in amazement. 

“Yes, yes, she knows her parentage.” 

“ But she told me that Albec—” 

“T understand,” interrupted Ivan. 
not to blame for that. 
ago I went to Circassia to find a home. 


she? And what did she 


“ She was 


less wife in the grave—and I sought a home 
away from the haunts of my countrymen. I 
found a shelter beneath the roof of the hunter 
Albec. He had a child—a daughter—named 














! 
I was a | 
widower then—I had placed a young and child- 


Myrrha, and she became my wife. She lived 
with me twelve years, and during that time I 
was a happy man. We had one child—a daugh- 
ter—a perfect type of its mother, and she, too, 
was named Myrrha. After my wife died I ven- 
tured once to Azof, and there I met the Count 
John Galitzin. From him I learned something 
that made me resolve to go to Russia; and to 
Russia I went. I left my child in Albec’s care, 
and I made her promise that under all ecircum- 
stances until my return, she would call Albec her 
father. I went back once to visit them after I 
went to Russia; but, alas, I can visit them no 
more !” 

The count was puzsled now, and for the time 
he forgot part of his grief. 

“Why should Myrrha have been forbidden to 
speak of you as her father ?” he asked. 

“She was not forbidden to do so. I only re- 
quested that she would acknowledge Albec as 
her parent, and it seems she strictly carried it 
out. My reason was very simple. A girl in 
Stamyl, with neither father nor mother, could 
have been given away in marriage by the uzden, 
for that is the decree of the prince. But there 
may have been other reasons.” 

_ “Myrrha knew me, and called me by name, 
when I told her that you had sent me.” 

“ Yes—when I was there last I spoke of you. 
She knew you by the description I gave.” 

Again Ivan got up. and paced the floor of the 

cell, and as Ruric watched, he could not help 
wondering what manner of man he was. He 
had ceased weeping—he had ceased sobbing, 
and the only marks of emotion now yisible, were 
in the heaving chest and the tightly compressed 
lips. 
Me Sclim’s house shall be torn down about his 
ears,” the serf uttered, stopping in the middle of 
the cell, and gazing upward. “By my holy 
faith, if he have injured my angel child, his best 
blood cannot answer for it. I will hunt him 
though I have to dress in the guise of a wolf. I 
will not leave— Hark! What means that?” 

At this t the booming of a cannon 
shook the prison walls, and it was followed by 
another, and another,and yet another. On they 
went in quick succession—boom after boom— 
until the whole great city shook with the con- 
cussion. 

“ What does it mean?” asked Ruric. 

“Hark!” returned Ivan. ‘ Ha, there go the 
bells. By my soul, Ruric, the emperor is here! 
That is an imperial salute.” 

“Nicholas in Odessa?’ 
thunder-strack. 

“Yes, it must be.” 

“Then my case is hopeless,” murmured our 
hero, in adespondent tone. “TI had hoped to 
make my escape between here and Saint Peters- 
burg, but it cannot be now.”” 

“Do not despair yet,” said Ivan. ‘“ While 
there is life there is hope. But I must go now. 
I must see the emperor, and then for Constan- 
tinople. Courage, courage, Ruric, I shall see 
you again. I may have some influence with 
Nicholas.” 

As Ivan spoke, he turned towards the door 
and passed out. Ruric heard him speak with the 
jailor, and then the door was closed and bolted 
again. Our hero now had something to occupy 
his mind besides his grief, and even his grief was 
not so utterly black as before, for Myrrha had 
now a helper beside himself, and for even himself 
he had a little hope. He knew not where the 
foundation of this hope could rest for a certainty, 
but there was something in the manner of Ivan 
the serf that inspired’ him. 





uttered the count, 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 


EArty onthe morning following the visit of 
Ivan to the prison, Ruric was aroused from a 
dreamy slumber by the entrance of the jailor. 

“You sleep well this morning,” said the 
visitor, as he entered the cell, and found Ruric 
just waking up. 

“ Because I did not sleep in the night,’’ re- 


| turned the count, rubbing his eyes. 


“Ah? Well—I have news for you. The 


emperor is in Odessa, and has sent for you. 
| You can judge best whether the news be good or 
| evil.” 


Ruric sat down again, and remained for some 
moments in thought. He called to mind the 
scene of his first arrest—of his escape, and of his 
resistance to the soldiers who were sent to cap- 
ture him. It was a dark picture to be presented 
to the iron-souled emperor. 

“ You will let me wash and shave ?” he said, 


| starting up. 
I will explain: Years | 


“ Yes, if you hurry.” 

So Ruric followed the jailor out, and he was 
conducted to a small room where there were a 
few simple dressing materials; but the count 
managed to perform his toilet in a very res- 
pectable manner, and when he had finished, he 
was conducted out into the yard where he was 
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taken in charge by a party of soldiers. He had 
not to walk far before he stopped before a large 
brick building, and after a little delay, during 
which a sentinel at the door went in with some 
errand, and came back with an answer, he was 
conducted up the high steps into a spacious hall. 
Here there was another delay, and at the end of 
a few minutes the prisoner was delivered over to 
two officers, and by them he was conducted on 
through the hall to another flight of steps, hav- 
ing ascended which they stopped at a door which 
was guarded by soldiers. No opposition was 
made by these sentinels, and the official conduc- 
tors pushed open the door and passed through, 
one of them leading the prisoner by the arm. 
The place thus entered was a spacious apart- 
ment, and several officers were seated at a desk 
engaged in writing. At the head of the hall, 
walking impatiently to and fro, Ruric saw the 
emperor. His massive frame was slightly bent 
beneath the weight of thought that was upon 
him, but he started up on hearing the doors open, 
and when he saw the prisoner he stopped in his 
walk. 

“Your majesty,” said one of the officers, 
bowing low as he spoke, “this is the prisoner 
for whom you asked.” 

“Ay, so I see,” uttered Nicholas, in a tone re- 
sembling the rumbling of distant thunder ; and 
as he spoke he fastened his stern gaze upon the 
count. 

Ruric’s eyes drooped before that lion-like gaze, 
but he did not lose his thoughts. He knew the 
nature of the man with whom he had to deal. 
He knew that insolence would be sure death— 
and he knew, too, that cowardice would be equal- 
ly fatal, for Nicholas, though he liked an obe- 
dient tool, yet hated the craven. 

“So you are the Count Ruric—the fugitive 
from justice?” said the emperor, with a bitter 
sneer. 

“Tam Feodor Ruric, sire, and a count by 
birth,” replied the youth, calmly, firmly, but yet 
modestly. 

“And you are a fugitive from justice ?”’ re- 
sumed Nicholas. 

“T fled from prison, sire.” 

“ Because you feared death *” 

“ Not so, sire. It was the ignominy I feared. 
Go ask your generals of the imperial army, if I 
fear death. No, no, sire. For long years I 
held my life in my hand, and at any moment 
was ready to give it to Nicholas of Russia. My 
life and my good sword have been offered often 
upon the altar of your empire, though fate did 
not take the sacrifice.” 

“ But you disobeyed a strict order,” said Nich- 
olas, in a tone less stern. 

“T know I did wrong, sire, and for a long 
while I stood out ; but a poor woman fell at my 
feet and begged to see her white-haired father 
once before he died. When her tears fell like 
rain upon my feet, I forgot that I was a soldier, 
and remembered only that I was a man. I meant 
no wrong—I dreamed not that evil could hap- 
pen. I may have deserved punishment, but I 
did not deserve death.” 

“Do you dispute my justice ?” 

“Tam acondemned man, and so have a right 
to speak, and why should I hide my own be- 
lief? Ido but speak as I think, and I would 
not tell a lie even to gain your own imperial 
favor.” 

“ You are bold, sir.” 

“ Because I am speaking with a bold man.” 

The emperor gazed hard into the face of the 
count, but he met only a calm, steady look in re- 
turn. 

“But you slew the men whom I sent to ap- 
prehend you.” 

“LT escaped from your prison, sire; and those 
men whom you sent to take me, were but so 
many bolts and bars between me and liberty. I 
moved them outof the way. They willingly set 
their lives against my liberty—we played the 
game—they lost.” 

For a while the emperor was silent. He took 
a turn down the hall, and then came back again. 

“You may not have been so deserving of 
death in all this, as would at first appear,” he re- 
sumed, stopping in front of Ruric, and again ad- 
dressing him; “but other things combine with 
them to make your guilt fatal.” 

“ Will you name them, sire ?” 

“Yes. You have given utterance to senti- 
ments opposed to the stability of ourempire, and 
you have even dared to scoff at the sanctity of 
our most holy church.” 

“By my soul, sire, the man who says this—is 
a—a mistaken man. But who told you that? 
Let me face him and dare him to the proof.” 

“The Prince Alexander Menzikoff told me.” 

«“O,” uttered Ruric, with a look and tone of 
most bitter scorn, “ the prince is powerful, but 
he—” 

“ Well—speak on.” 

“Twill speak. He is a villain, sire—an ene- 
my to his God, to his emperor, and to his fellows. 
You know him not.” 

Ah! Yes, I do know him, Count Ruric. I 
know him well. He is dead now.” 

“Then God have mercy on him, for he needs 
it!” 

There was something in the tone and look of 
the young count, that was so noble and fearless, 
and yet so modest and truthful, that Nicholas 
could not but look upon him with admiration. 
The trath of his soul was manifest in every line 
of his handsome features, and the sparkle of his 
dark hazel eye told of a spirit that could take 
its life only in the soul of honor. The emperor 
was meditating upon what he had heard, when 
the lower doors of the hall were once more thrown 
open, and two men entered. One of them was 
an old man, wearing the insignia of a Russian 
count, and the other was Ivan the serf. Thoy 

advanced up the hall until they came near to the 
imperial presence, and then they bowed. 

“Ah, Galitzin,” uttered Nicholas, extending 
his hand. “ How fare you?” 

“Slim, slim, sire. I have been very sick.” 

“So Ihave heard. And you, too, Ivan. No 
one would accuse you of being sick.” 

“No, sire, [am remarkably well. I should 
have returned, but I stopped 
count.” 

“ Right—right,” replied Nicholas; “though 


to nurse the 
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the presence of the count at my capital is not so 
necessary now. Menzikoff is dead.” 

“ Dead, sire t” 

“Ay, he died in prison.” 

“Tn prison?” murmured Ruric, at the same 
time moving further back, seeing that the em- 
peror did not notice him. And the thought gave 
him a new point of hope. 

The two officers who had accompanied Ruric 
to the hall now approached him as though to 
take him in custody again. 

“ Back, back,” said Nicholas, noticing their 
movement. ‘TI will see to him. Leave the 
hall.” 

They accordingly left, and again the emperor 
turned towards his two new visitors. 

“ Galitzin,” he said, “I learned that you were 
sick here in Odessa, and I found other business 
enough to make it the object of a visit to see 
you. But whatever you may hold of evidence 
against Menzikoff cannot affect him now. He 
died from shame and chagrin, I think. Yet his 
estates are not settled, and what he may have 
done in times past will have much bearing upon 
their disposal.” 

“Tt should have much bearing that way,” re- 
turned the old noble, “for he has wronged many 
a man of his birthright.” 

“T saw a letter which he wrote to you,” pur- 
sued the emperor. “Ivan showed it to me.” 

“Yes, sire, I gave it to Ivan. I should have 
sent it to you before, but Ivan was collecting evi- 
dence of Menzikoff’s guilt, and I let him have 
this.” 

“You did well enough—though I should 
really like to know how many more of my no- 
bles received letters of like description.” 

“ Not many, I think,” said Galitzin. ‘“ He 
probably wrote to me first, and I think my an- 
swer must have damped his ardor. I simply 
wrote to him that he had mistaken his man.” 

“He must have mistaken his man, if he 
thought to turn John Galitzin into a traitor,” 
said Nicholas, with a momentary glow upon his 
features. 

There was a pause of some moments, during 
which the three men regarded each other earn- 
estly. Ivan had grown uneasy, and he seized 
the present opportunity to speak. 

“ Sire,” he said, ‘I left some papers with you 
in hopes that you would give them a careful 
perusal, you remember.” 

“Ay,” returned Nicholas, with a kindling eye, 
“T do remember, and I have read them every 
one. I have them with me at this moment.” 

As the emperor spoke he drew a packet from 
his pocket and cast off the string which bound 
it. Then he drew forth a paper and opened it. 
His countenance changed as he ran his eyes over 
it, and when he again looked up his lip trem- 
bled. 

“ By this paper,” he resumed, “ I am inform- 
ed that Menzikoff was the only evidence against 
the Prince Michael Basilowitz. I remember 
that the prince was banished to Siberia by my 
brother Alexander.” 

“Ay, sire, so he was,” earnestly responded 
Ivan. “But have you read the other papers— 
the others that tell how false was Menzikoff’s 
accusation? Have you read the paper there in 
Menzikoff’s own handwriting, where he pro- 
posed to Slamskov for the overthrow and dis- 
grace of the Prince Michael Basilowitz ?” 

“ Yes—I have read them all.” 

“And do you understand their meaning ?” 

“Yes, every feather of it.” 

“ You remember the Prince Michael ?” 

“Indeed I do,” returned Nicholas, with a 
strange look. ‘‘ We were at school together. 
He was with me under the severe tutelage of 
old General Emendorf; and even when Ade- 
lung and Storch took my mastership Michael 
was with me. Ay, I loved the prince of Tula as 
though he had been my brother.” 

“And what now is your opinion?” asked 
Ivan, with increasedemotion. ‘“ What think you 
of Michael’s banishment ?” 

“ That it was most unjust.” 

“And why should he remain in banishment 
longer ?” 

“ He should not.” 

“And why should he not have the vast es- 
tates which were once all his own, and which 
were so wickedly wrested from him ?” 

“He should have them,” said the emperor, 
eyeing Ivan sharply. 

Ivan bowed his head and trembled, but at 
length he looked up and said : 

“Do you not know me, sire ?” 

“To be sure I know you!’ was the emperor’s 
reply. ‘I mistrusted you the moment when I 
first set my eyes upon you. Yes, yes, Michael 
Basilowitz, I knew you before J trusted you with 
my first mission. Nicholas of Russia has eyes.” 

“ Michael Basilowitz! Prince of Tula!” ut- 
tered Ruric, who had heard all, and who was 
unable to repress his astonishment. 

“Yes, Feodor,” returned Ivan, “I am the 
true Prince of Tula, and your father was my 
best friend. , sire,’ he continued, turning to 
the emperor and sinking upon his knees, “spare 
the Count Ruric. He is young, and I know he 
is noble and brave.” 

“Get up, get up, prince,” said Nicholas. “I 
have some questions to ask of thee first.” 

Ivan arose to his feet, but before the emperor 
could speak further, there came the sound of a 
disturbance from the passage-way that led to the 
hall. The clamor rose higher and higher, and 
there was surely the sound of a struggle. 

“Wait,” said Nicholas. ‘I'll see to this.” 
And as he spoke he turned to move towards the 
door. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FLAMB FLICKERS. 


Tue emperor was moving down the hall at a 
quick, angry pace, when he was suddenly brought 
to astand by the bursting open of the doors, 
and on the same instant a light form, clothed in 
the garb of a Greek boy, rushed into the place. 
The light velvet cap fell from the intruder’s 
head, and a mass of golden curls swept down 
over the neck and shoulders. 

“ What have we here?” uttered Nicholas, in 
astonishment. 





But the intruder did not notice him. ’Twas 
a female, as the hair and features plainly show- 
ed. She rushed on to where Ruric stood, and 
with a wild cry she fell into his arms. 

“Myrrha! Myrrha!”’ he exclaimed, folding 
her to his bosom. It was all he could say, for 
the wild thrill that shot through his soul was too 
overpowering for further utterance. ‘ 

“O, Ruric! am J not safe here?” uttered the 
fugitive. ‘‘ Cannot you save me now ?” 

“Here is one who can save you!” 

Myrrha started up and met the gaze of Ivan. 
She moved quickly from her lover’s. embrace, 
for she had found the arms of a father, and upon 
his broad bosom she pillowed her swimming 
head. She did not speak, for she could not. 
She knew that she was safe now, and with a low 
moan she burst into tears. 

“Upon my soul,” spoke Nicholas, coming 
up at that moment, “ this is a most strange in- 
terruption. Speak, Basilowitz, and tell me 
what it means ¢” 

“Tt simply means, sire, that this is my child. 
She has escaped from the hands of a Turk.” 

“Aha! The Turks again!” uttered the em- 
peror, with a nervous movement. ‘“ TI’ll reckon 
with them.” 

“The emperor!” whispered Myrrha, starting 
up from her father’s bosom and gazing upon the 
giant form of the man who had just spoken. 

“Yes, my child. This is our emperor.” 

“And he called you Basilowtz. Have you 
gained your rights?” 

“T do not know, but I think we have nothing 
tofear. Look up, Myrrha.” 

Nicholas was much moved by the matchless 
beauty that now dwelt before him, for he gazed 
steadily into the maiden’s features, and his eye 
burned as it always burned when he saw some- 
thing to admire. But gradually there came a 
cloud upon his brow, and’ slowly and thought- 
fully his eyes turned towards Count Ruric. 

“ Tt seems that she recognized our young friend 
first,” he said, in a meaning tone. 

“Yes,” answered Ivan, “ for they are bound 
heart to heart by the mutual pledge of love. 
Ruric met her in her Circassian home, and—” 

“Stop,” interrupted Nicholas, pulling out his 
watch and looking at its face. “ Ihave the time 
to spare, and I would have this enigma solved in 
regular sequence. Let me hear your story first, 
Ivan—for I suppose you still acknowledge that 
name ?” 

“Yes, sire,” returned the prince, passing his 
daughter over to Ruric’s care. “I can tell you 
my story in a very few words. WhenI was 
banished to Siberia by the Emperor Alexander, 
I was a widower. I knew that I did not deserve 
the disgrace, for I knew that the emperor had 
been deceived, and I resolved to escape if possi- 
ble. At lengthI effected my purpose, and took 
my way at once through Tartary to the shores of 
the Caspian sea. From thence I ‘passed over 
into Circassia, intending to seek some other 
part of the globe. But ina little village called 
Stamyl I was taken sick, and beneath the roof 
ofa kind hunter I found a home. The hunter’s 
daughter ministered to my wants—lI loved her, 
and she became my wife, and from her I re- 
ceived this sweet child. But at length, after the 
lapse of years, she died, and for the hunter I 
consented to visit Azof. There I met with 
Galitzin. He knew me, and advised me to try 
and get back my estates, and a pardon, at the 
same time promising to assist me in tearing the 
veil from Menzikoff’s face. I consented to the 
proposition. I went back to Circassia, and hav- 
ing taken leave of my child, I returned to Azof, 
and irom thence I accompanied Galitzin to Tula, 
where my estates lay. There I took the charac- 
ter of a serf, and the count wrote on to Menzi- 
koff stating that upon the estates of Basilowitz, 
there was a serf named Ivan, who was a ready 
scholar, a capital engineer, and who was also 
anxious to live in St. Petersburg. As was ex- 
pected, Menzikoff sent for me at once, and I 
went to the capital. He did not recognize me 
at first, nor did he hold a suspicion, though he 
had discovered my secret when he last saw me. 
It is now nearly three years since I became his 
serf, and, as you know, sire, I have accomplish- 
ed all I could have hoped. I gained his full con- 
fidence, and piece by piece I worked the proofs 
out. You have them all, and you know how 
great a sinner I am.” 

The emperor listened with marked attention 
to Ivan’s recital, and when it was concluded he 
shook his head with a movement that showed 
some remaining doubt. 

“T understand all this,” he said; “but there 
is yet one thing to be explained. How came 
the Count Ruric to hit so plainly upon this vil- 
lage where your daughter dwelt ?” 

Feodor trembled when he heard this question, 
for he saw that the emperor’s quick mind had 
divined the truth. But Ivan did not hesitate. 

“‘T directed him there, sire.” 

“Aha—you did? And how did you see him ?” 

“It was I who liberated him from prison.” 

“ Beware, prince—beware!””’ uttered Nicholas, 
in a deep tone. 

“T am not afraid to own the truth, sire,’’ 
quickly returned Ivan, determined to speak be- 
fore the emperor could have opportunity to make 
a decision on the subject. “The Count Ruric 
was Menzikoff’s prisoner, and I knew that Men- 
zikoff had lied most basely to you about him. I 
knew that for months he had been plotting for 
the young count’s destruction. Once Peter Men- 
zikoff, the prince’s son, aspired to be a colonel ; 
the day of trial came, and he got nothing but re- 
proof for his ignorance from your lips, while to 
Ruric you gave the colonel’s commission. Then 
it was that Menzikoff determined to work his 
ruin. I knew all this, and I knew, too, that if 
you could but gain a shadow, even, of the truth, 
you would not harm him.” 

“And why was not I told of this?” asked 
Nicholas, with his countenance already changed. 

“ Because my own plans were not complete— 
Thad not yet wholly trapped the scheming prince, 
and I dared not run the risk of exposure. I 
took the only means in my power, trusting that 
when they should be known to you, your mercy 
would pardon them.” 

“Indeed, you flatter,” said Nicholas, with 
something like a sneer upon his face. ‘“ Had I 





known it then, even a grand dukedom could not 
have saved your life. Michael Basilowitz, I 
loved you, but you have done something that—” 

The emperor hesitated and turned away. 
His face was very cold and stern, and his brow 
was contracted. He walked twice across the 
hall, and then he beckoned for the soldiers who 
stood near the great door. 

“Take your prisoner back to his cell,” he 
said. 

“No, no, sire,” interrupted Ivan, with extend- 
ed hands. ‘ Pardon him, pardon him.” 

“Away with him, I say.” 

“Sire,” urged the old Count Galitzin, “ hear 
me speak but a word.” 

“There’ll be time enough for that after the 
Count Rurie is gone,” was the emperor’s reply. 

Myrrha moved to spring forward, but her 
father held her back. 

“Speak not,” he whispered, “for you might 
as well urge the whirlwind. He is not to be 
moved, and we must not chafe him.” 

“Sire,” spoke Ruric, after the soldiers had 
taken him by the arms, “I will not beg your 
mercy, but humbly crave your justice. Try your 
own heart, and see what I have done that you 
would not have done.” 

Ruric saw the stern, cold face of his imperial 
master, and he saw the light form of her he 
loved as it sank fainting into Ivan’s arms. He 
did not groan aloud, nor did he weep, but with 
his head bowed he was led from the hall. 

Once more Count Ruric was in his prison. 
The iron door was locked upon him, and he was 
alone. Now he knew not which way to turn for 
the hope he sought. He was in the emperor’s 
power, and who should read the will of that iron- 
hearted autocrat ! 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CONCLUSION. 


NicHoxas was alone in the apartment which 
he had occupied since his arrival in Odessa, and 
by the manner in which he walked the floor, it 
could be plainly seen that he was waiting for 
some one. At length the door was opened, and 
Ivan entered. 

“You have sent for me, sire, and I have 
come,” said the serf-made serf, bowing as he 
spoke. 

“Ay, I did send for you,” returned the em- 
peror, taking a seat, and motioning his visitor to 
do the same, “for Ihave made up my mind. 
I have conversed long with Galitzin, and I know 
that you are free from all the blame which was 
cast upon you under Alexander’s reign ; but you 
have been much to blame since.” 

“In what, sire ?” 

“In opening the doors of my prison. Stop— 
speak not yet. The moment I saw that girl 
clasp Ruric about the neck, and found that she 
was your child—that moment I knew ’twas you 
who set him free. O, Michael, it came hard 
upon me. But for that I could have given you 
back all your estates and your titles. It makes 
no odds to me how innocent, or how guilty, the 
prisoner was—he was under my condemnation, 
and you snatched him from me. What would 
an emperor’s authority be, if such an example 
were followed? Let me tell you that that same 
Slavinski—the Pole whom Ruric suffered to 
escape—is already hatching rbellion in Poland. 
So much for interfering with my will.” 

Nicholas hesitated, and raised his hand to his 
brow, but in a moment more he continued : 

“Michael, I have loved you as a brother—to 
be sure it was long years ago, when we were 
both young—but I have not forgotten it. I love 
you yet, but I know you are no longer Russian 
in your feelings. Nay, do not start. I know 
what I say. Ihave watched you well, and I 
know that you came back more to punish Al- 
exander Menzikoff than to gain your standing in 
the empire. I know it is so.” 

“T will not deny it, sire.” 

“Tt would avail you nothing if you did,” 
coolly replied Nicholas. And then drawing a 
small packet from his bosom, he added : “ Here, 
take this. Ihave given my judgment in there, 
and you can go to Galitzin, and he will help you 
translate it. Iam not wholly ungrateful. Ah, 
here comes my secretary. We have business. 
Adieu, Michael.” 

Pascovitz came in, and Ivan turned to go out. 
He looked once more upon his emperor, but 
those dark eyes were turned from him. It may 
be that Nicholas felt a pang at that moment, and 
thus hid it. 

* * * * * 

It was early morning that Feodor Ruric was 
visited in his cell by the jailor. The man of the 
prison came in and looked upon the prisoner, 
and then turned towards the open door. He 
spoke a single word, and then passed out. Ina 
moment more the door-way was darkened by the 
stout form of Ivan. Ruric saw him, and sprang 
forward. There was something in the presence 
of the strange man that carried hope with it. 

“Tvan,” the youth uttered, “speak. What is 
this visit for ?” 

“To lead you hence.” 

“ Whither ?” 

“ To liberty.” 

Ruric put forth his hands and bowed his head. 
The words were soft and sweet to his ear, and he 
knew that they meant all he could ask of life. 
He spoke not, but with both his hands in Ivan’s 
stout grasp he walked forth from his prison- 
house. The guards gave way for them to pass, 
and when they reached the stréet our hero asked 
if he was again to see the emperor. 

“No,” said Ivan, with a meaning shake of the 
head, ‘‘ we are not to see the emperor. But we 
will not talk of it here. Let us walk on.” 

In fifteen minutes they reached a dwelling 
which Ivan entered. In a large drawing-room, 
Ruric saw Myrrha sitting alone. 

“ Go in,” said the father. 
Feodor.” 

The youth moved forward and sank upon his 
knees at the maiden’s feet, but she seemed to 
have anticipated his movement, for she was in- 
stantly kneeling beside him. 

“‘Myrrha,” spoke the count, as he clasped the 
fond being to his bosom, “ I know now that the 
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sun of peace has come. I think my prayers are 
answered.” 

“Yes,” murmured Myrrha, while the warm 
tears rolled down her cheeks like rain, “Goq 
has surely let the seagon of tribulation pass from 
us. We should praise him, Feodor.” 

And they did praise him. With fervent words 
they offered up their thanks, and Ivan stood by 
and wept while they prayed. 

When the season of quiet came the trio Bat 
down. Ruric’s first question was to know by 
what means Myrrha escaped from Constantino. 
ple, for on that point he was anxiously in the 
dark. 

“When you left me to go to the house of the 
Greek,” said the maiden, “I remained quietly 
upon the couch until I heard loud voices below 
and among other words I heard your name, I 
sprang to the door and listened, and I heard one 
whom I supposed to be the keeper of the inn say 
that he had no wish to resist the cadi. There 
was a cadi there, and I thought they were surely 
after me. I heard them coming up the Stairs, 
and I sprang to the window and threw it open, 
There was a vine grew up beneath it, and upon 
that I made my way to the ground. I saw an 
alley that led to some outbuildings, and at the 
end of it I found a stable where I secreted my. 
self. In the morning there came a boy to feed 
the horses, and I determined to trust him with 
at least a knowledge of my presence; so J 
went down to him, and with a piece of gold I 
easily bribed him to secrecy, and with a second 
piece I got him to bring me a suit of his clothes, 
He brought them, and they fitted me. I tucked 
my hair up out of sight, and having begrimmed 
my face and hands I ventured to the inn, where 
I learned from the landlord that you had been 
carried off by a cadi and some Russian sailors. 
Of course, I at once suspected the truth. I has- 
tened away to the harbor, and I saw a Russian 
ship just sailing away towards the Euxine, and 
one of the Greek boatmen told me that her 
boat was off the night before. I felt sure that 
you were there, and three days afterwards I got 
a chance to follow you. I arrived here after a 
slow passage, and heard that you were with the 
emveror. I know not what gave me the cour- 
age, out I was resolved upon flying to you. I 
learned where you were, and thither I went. 
The soldiers at the door would have stopped me, 


but I rushed past them—and I saw you. You 
know the rest.” 
“But it’s all past now,” said Ivan. “We 


have come up out of the valley of trouble, and 
hope is before us. Ruric, I loved your father, 
and I have loved you. I hope that we may be 
separated no more on earth.” 

“So I will ever pray,” fervently responded the 
youth. 

“And now,” resumed the old man, “you 
shall understand what has happened. Nicholas 
has the heart of an emperor, and sometimes he 
can feel the power of kindness, but ’tis not his 
nature. We are both pardoned, but he will not 
give us our ranks as nobles. He will not have 
nobles about him who have once thwarted his 
purposes. Yet he has not been wholly unjust. 
My vast estates he will take to the crown, and 
he has given me in return three hundred thon- 
sand ducats. To you he will give nothing; 
but I have enough, and more than enough. We 
can stay in Russia if we please, or we are at lib- 
erty to leave the empire.’ 

“And which will you do?” asked Ruric, after 
some moments of deep, troubled thought. 

“T should prefer to leave the empire,” said 


Ivan. 

“So should I,” responded the youth. “ But 
whither will you go ?” 

“I know of but one country on the earth 
where we can find that perfect liberty for which 
our souls yearn,” said Ivan, in low, thrilling 
accents. “I would seck a home in Amenrtica ! 
I can see in the political horizon of this country 
nothing but notes of tyranny, and oppression, 
and bloodshed. should joy to fight for the 
liberty of the people, but I can see that Russia 
is to be the tyrant, and I cannot raise my hand 
against her, for she gave me birth. We must 
go, Ruric—nor must we stop until we reach that 
land where the blessed torch of liberty lights 
every hearthstone, and where every honest man 
is aking. What say you?” 

“ You have touched the holiest wish of my 
heart,” was Ruric’s reply. 

“And you, Myrrha—what say you ?” 

“Ah,” returned the beautiful girl, raising her 
beaming eyes, “wherever you and Feodor find a 
home, there will be my earthly heaven.” 

“Then,” added Ivan, “we will go at once. 
Nicholas has returned to his capital, and he has 
taken Galitzin along with him. He may not 
miss us in his vast empire, but God knows he 
has lost two honest souls—two stout, true hearts, 
from his realm. Ah, the time may come when 
Nicholas of Russia shall need true souls to coun- 
sel him ; but he will not take counsel except of 
his own towering ambition. 
him.” 

+ < * * * 

Months rolled away, and when the bright 
summer came again, Ivan had purchased a no- 
ble home in the sweet valley of the Ohio. He 
was no longer the Prince Michael Basilowitz— 
but the simple Ivan—Michael Ivan, he wrote his 
name when he claimed the privilege of becom- 
ing an American citizen. There was his home, 
upon the banks of the great river, embowered 
with sycamores and chestnuts, and there, with 
him, were Ruric and Myrrha, made one for life, 
companions in word and deed, living for each 


I do not envy 


other, and learning the lessons of liberty that 
belonged to the institutions by which they were 
surrounded. 

THD END. 
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Reticious INTOLERANCE IN Mexitco.—The 
archbishop of Mexico has addressed to all the 
clergy a circular, in which he recommends them 
to exercise great vigilance in preventing the cir- 
culation and reading of Protestant Bibles in 
Mexico—which he says are being introduced 
from the United States, across the Texas fron- 
tier. He states that measures have already been 
taken by the government to prevent the intro- 
duction of Protestant works. Such measures, 
adopted by the Mexican government, would 
tend more than almost any other course, to lias- 
ten its downward career.— Boston Journal. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LOVER’S APPEAL. 
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BY SERENA L. GRAVES. 
Tee 


Come out beneath the sky, my love! 
The moonlight trembling falls 

On hill and forest, brae and stream, 
And on thy cottage walls; 

The stars—fit emblems of our love, 
So dreamy, yet so bright, 

Are sailing through the boundless space 
Of yon blue sea of light! 


0, come, my sweetest, fairest May, 
And place thy hand in mine; 

Or lean thy head upon my heart— 
That heart so wholly thine. 

And ‘neath the old and vine-clad porch, 
We'll wile away an hour 

In weaving those brief, transient hopes— 
Affection’s choicest dower. 


For we have loved with something more 
Than mortal passion-flame,— 
Have felt as deep and holy joy 
As seraphim may claim! 
And now beneath the azure skies, 
And lustrous stars of June, 
We'll tell our dreams and fantasies 
To yon soft, silver moon. 


The hours may fly—the gentle hours, 
Replete with love and thee, 
Till Luna sinks beneath the waves 
Of the far, rolling sea, 
And morning breaks with radiant smile 
O’er mount, and mead, and stream ; 
Yet gladly would I linger here, 
To greet its dawning beam! 


Then hear my earnest, fond appeal, 
And turn me not away; 

Come out beneath the sky, my love— 
My own sweet, dark-eyed May! 

O, come and sit beside me here, 
Nor leave me all alone, 

To muse o’er halcyon days gone by— 
Alas, forever gone! 


es 
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TRUE BENEVOLENCE. 
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BY MARY H. LUCY. 





“Mrs. Grant is down stairs, ma’am ; she has 
brought home the work you gave her.” 

“Mrs. Grant? Let me see, I don’t remem- 
ber her.” 

“Tt’s the woman with the sick child you gave 
some plain sewing to, ma’am.” 

“You may show her up, Jane,” said Mrs. 
Howard. ‘suppose I’ve got to listen to anoth- 
er beggar’s story now,’ she continued, as Jane 
disappeared. ‘These poor people, if you em- 
ploy them, are always sick or something; it’s 
so tiresome,” and she glanced complacently at 
the beautiful face reflected in the mirror. 

But her soliloquy was now interrupted by the 
appearance of Jane with the sewing-woman. 

“And so you have finished the work I gave 
you,” she said, with a keen, withering glance at 
the pale face before her. 

“Yes ma’am, it is done at last, and I should 
have finished it before, but my little boy was 
worse.” 

“ Talways expect people to be punctual,” said 
Mrs. Howard, in a cold tone. “Iam myself, and 
it is very annoying to have people that I em- 
ploy fail to keep their engagements. To be 
sure I was in no hurry for this work, but after 
I have agreed for its completion in a certain time, 
I don’t like to have it overrun.” 

“Tam very sorry, Mrs. Howard, but indeed 
I was quite unable to do it before.” 

“Well, if you fail again, remember you will 
forfeit the wages.” 

A look of relief passed over the poor woman’s 
features, for she had feared that she should be 
denied even this employment. After giving her 
a parcel of work to do, Mrs. Howard seated 
herself as if exhausted by a great effort. 

Mrs. Grant lingered a moment, and after a 
slight hesitation, said : 

“Would it be convenient for you to pay me 
for the work ?”’ 

“ To-day ?” 

“Yes—it would be a great favor, indeed I am 
suffering for the money; my little Willie is very 
sick, and I cannot even obtain sufficient food 
and medicine suitable for him.” 

“How much is it?” inquired Mrs. Howard, 
coldly. 

“ Two dollars.” 

“T never pay for work as often as this; when 
it is ten dollars, it will be time enough to talk 
about paying for it.” 

“But how am I to live in the mean time?” 

“T do not suppose it is my business to con- 
trive ways and means of living for half the 
city.” 

Mrs. Grant did not reply; she was thinking 
that it was a very easy matter for the rich lady 
to give her that two dollars, for which she had 
toiled so hard. A momentary pause ensued, and 
then Mrs. Howard broke the silence by saying 
in an impatient tone: 

“ Well, I have nothing but a large bill, and so 
you cannot have it to-day.” 

Silently and with a weary step the poor wo- 
man left the room—there were large, hot tears 
in her eyes, and her bosom heaved with the in- 
ward struggle. A deep sense of the injustice of 
her employer, added bitterness to her reflections. 
With a heart full to bursting and an aching 
head, she plied the needle with unceasing dili- 
gence throughout the long bright day—the shad- 
ows of evening gathered thick around her, the 
jewelled stars brightened and paled in the sum- 
mer sky, but the poor must work or die—though 
heart and frame are sick and weary. 

Mrs. Howard represented that numerous class 
of persons—the thoroughly selfish. Nature had 
been assisted by education, and she was ever 
taught to live wholly for herself—to regard ap- 
pearances as the object of life. Poor people 
were regarded as a sort of necessary evil, created 
only to minister to the wants of the rich; and 
if by any means fair or foul their services could 
be procured at half price, it was a matter of 
clear gain. If they ever presumed to murmur, 
because they were forced to wear out soul and 
body in the service of their superiors in worldly 
goods, it was a very clear manifestation of an 





ungrateful spirit. They had no right to be sick 
or tired, no right to cultivate the minds which 
God had given, for it made them restless and 
discontented. Such was the estimation in which 
poor people were held by the proud Mrs. Howard. 

The carelessness and stupidity of her servants 
was her usual theme of conversation, and as she 
was one day rehearsing her domestic trials to a 
friend, she casually mentioned that she was in 
want of a seamstress. Mrs. Grant was recom- 
mended asa woman who was really deserving 
of aid and pity. She had once seen better days. 
Time had been when she occupied as high a sta- 
tion as the haughty Mrs. Howard. But reverses 
came, and the child of affection and luxury, in 
the space of a few brief years, saw her once 
ample fortune scattered to the four winds, and 
all that made life sweet or desirable to her, all 
save one, laid in the silent tomb. 

It was a week since Mrs. Grant had carried 
home her work, and after many exertions she 
succeeded in completing it a little before the ap- 
pointed time. When she again entered the 
apartment of her employer she perceived a lady 
of a cheerful pleasant appearance, who in a few 
words praised the neatness and finished appear- 
ance of the work. Mrs. Howard after closely 
scrutinizing it, decided that it would do, and 
before the seamstress had time to speak, said: 

“Here is a dollar, I will pay you the rest 
next time.” 

There was a look of despairing misery on that 
pale face that arrested the attention of the kind- 
hearted Mrs. Lewis, as she passed out. Mrs. 
Howard bggan her wonted harangue on the trials 
occasioned by her servants, and those she em- 
ployed generally, but her caller seemed absent 
and thoughtful, and soon after took her leave, 
after ascertaining Mrs. Grant’s address. 

The next day a paper was handed Mrs. How- 
ard for obtaining subscriptions for the Foreign 
Missions, and with a smile of condescension she 
put down ten dollars. She well knew that 
this subscription would count. The next one 
applied to was her friend, Mrs. Lewis, who 
gave buta single dollar, stating as the reason, 
for her unusually small donation, that she had 
found a home mission to invest her charities in. 
And so the collector detailed Mrs. Howard’s 
generosity and Mrs. Lewis’s small subscription 
to the next on her list. Thus judge the world. 

At the earliest moment of her leisure, Mrs. 
Lewis sought gut the home of the poor sewing- 
woman. Home it could hardly be called, but 
they had no other, though cheerless and desolate 
did it seem. Her kind heart was pained to wit- 
ness such utter destitution. There was a native 
delicacy and refinement about the occupant of 
this humble abode that won her pity and respect. 
She knew that all she gave to this poorand suf- 
fering woman would be unknown and unremem- 
bered by the great world, but she gave not to 
be praised by men, and felt a greater satisfaction 
in thus quietly doing good than if she had giv- 
en a large sum to the subscription paper. 
Through her efforts, Mrs. Grant was made com- 
fortable, and plenty of work at reasonable prices 
obtained for her. 

Under skilful treatment and proper care, little 
Willie soon recovered. It was by such courses 
that Mrs. Howard secured the reputation of be- 
ing benevolent, while Mrs. Lewis was decided 
to be quite the opposite. True benevolence con- 
sists in deeds, not words; in seeking out the 
wants and sufferings of our fellow-beings, and 
alleviating them, and not wholly in adding a 
generous sum to swell the fund of a Foreign 
Missionary Society. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE QUEEN OF SPRING. 


BY J. ALFORD. 
When Winter’s hand the new-born year deforms, 
And hollow winds foretell approaching storms, 
Gay pleasure, like a bird of passage, flies 
To brighter climes, and more indulgent skies ; 
Cities and courts allure her sprightly train 
From the bleak mountain’ and the naked plain, 
Where gold, and gems, with artificial blaze, 
Supply the sickly sun’s declining rays. 


But soon returning on the western gale, 

She seeks the bosom of the grass-clad vale; 
There wrapt in careless ease, attunes the lyre 

To the sweet warblings of the woodland choir; 
The soft greensward her humble throne supplies, 
Where violets and wild flowers round her rise. 


Since the glad earth her frozen zone unbinds, 
And o’er her bosom sweeps the western winds, 
The snow-drop and bright crocus now appear, 
The first fair blossoms of the ripening year; 

And warbling songsters in sweet concord sing, 

To welcome forth the beauteous Queen of Spring. 





GUAYAQUIL, 


A recent visitor to Guayaquil, describing his 
voyage up the river, writes :—“ Large trees bath- 
ed by the waters spread their ponderous branch- 
es in all directions; and where the mud banks 
are laid bare by the receding tide, the alligator, 
stretched asleep on the shore, lies basking in the 
sun’s scorching heat, nor quits his slimy bed 
till, disturbed by the rifle’s sharp report, he re- 
tires wounded from the scene, and is soon lost in 
the depths beneath. The giant oak here rears 
his stately head ; and the cedar, mahogany and 
banyan—the latter a forest of woody bowers in 
itself—vie with each other in all their majesty 
of luxuriant growth. As we advance, several 
tributary streams, overshadowed by festoons of 
foliage, open a long vista along the surface of 
their placid waters; and occasionally where 
there was a slight clearage, fields of waving 
maize or cane caught the sight, together with a 
few huts, where the sunburnt children of the soil 
enjoyed their pastime in the cooling breeze. Oc- 
casionally, in some creek, sturdy Indians might 
be seen, after the labor of the day, selecting from 
the fruits of their toil, which they had just land- 
ed from the watery flood.”’—Jour. of Commerce. 





——- +o > 
THE WATER LILY. 

It is a marvel whence this perfect flower de- 
rives its loveliness and perfume, springing as it 
does from the black mud over which the river 
sleeps, and where lie the slimy eel and speckled 
frog, and the mud turtle, whom continual wash- 
ing cannot cleanse. It is the same black mud out 
of which the yellow lity sucks its noisome life 
and odor. Thus we see too, in the world, some 
persons assimilate only what is ugly and evil 
from the same moral circumstances that supply 
good and beautiful results—the fragrance of ce- 
lestial flowers—to the daily life of others.—Mar- 
garet Fuller. 
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SUBLIMITY. 


eer 
BY MRS. SARAH B. DAWES. 
~—eee 


0, I could stand and gaze for hours, 
On some bold scene sublimely grand; 
It stirs within the soul’s deep powers, 
And like the seer of old I stand, 
Methinks on holy ground. 


I would stand again where once I stood, 
At glorious hour of early dawn, 
And see the sun in splendor throw 
His golden mantle o’er the morn; 
*Twould give me sweet delight. 


I love to walk by the bright sea-shore, 
With gentle ripples at my feet ; 
But more I love the wild storm-roar, 
Where the mountain billows meet— 
They fill my soul with awe. 


I love to hear the thunder car 
Rolling through the darkened sky ; 
And see the lightning’s flash afar, 
For they tell that He is nigh 
Who ruleth o’er the storm. 


I love all things sublime or grand, 
For they lift my soul on high; 
And tell of that celestial land 
Where we with an immortal eye 
E’er gaze on scenes sublime. 





UNCLE REUBEN ON OATH. 


A committee of the church once waited on 
Uncle Reuben, on account of a profane expres- 
sion which, it was said, esca) his lips while 
repairing a mill-dam. Uncle was silent at their 
reproof, until he perceived that it was a play up- 
on the word “dam.” He then indi tly_de- 
nied the accusation of profanity, and said if it 
had been true, he would have received the re- 
= ina becoming Christian spirit, although 

e was not a member of the church. “‘ As it is, 
however,” said he, “I advise you to look after 
those of your own numbers, over whom you are 
bound to watch, and who are subject to your 
discipline.” 

The committee ene that they’ should be 
glad to be informed of any transgression of their 
own number, of a like kind. 

“T never liked a tale-bearer, nor to gossip ; 
but of this you may be sure, I never heard a 
man swear as Deacon Thomas did yesterday, 
when his horse was contrary at Edenton,” my 
uncle replied. 

Here ended the interview; but within a few 
days, Uncle Reuben had a summons to appear 
before an ecclesiastical court, with his fees duly 
tendered, to testify against Deacon Thomas. 
He had been arraigned, and pleaded not guilty. 
Now the deacon was a federalist, and the demo- 
crats were in great glee at his expected disgrace. 
The parish was divided by strict party-lines, and 
the whole town caught the excitement. 

On the day of the trial, a great concourse as- 
sembled at the church. Deacon Thomas still 
denied his guilt; and Uncle Reuben was a man, 
as was well-known, who would not vary a hair’s 
breadth from the truth. The oath was adminis- 
tered, and the inquiry put by the chairman of 
the council : 

“Have you, Mr. P——, at any time heard 
Deacon Thomas make use of any profane 
expressions ¢” 

The excitement for a moment was intense. 
At last Uncle Reuben said : 

“No!” 

The chairman then asked, “Did you under- 
stand the question, sir? The question is, wheth- 
er or not you have ever heard Uncle Thomas 
speak profane! aid 

“T never did, sir.” 

The committee of reference came to the res- 
cue, and asked the witness : 

“Did you not éell us that you heard Deacon 
Thomas speak profanely ?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Do you recollect our conversation, some time 
ago, at ——?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“What did you say about the profanity of 
Deacon Thomas?” 

“TI said I never heard a man swear as he did.” 

“ And how did he swear, sir ?” 

“He said ‘J never!” 

The effect > imagined, but cannot be 
described.— Knickerbocker. 





AND MY HEART TOO, 


A few years ago when it was the custom for 
large pitls and larger boys to attend district 
schools, and when flagellations were more com- 
mon in school than at the present time, an 
incident took place ina neighboring town which 
is worth recording as a reminiscence of school- 
boy days. One of the largest, plumpest and 
fairest girls in school happened to violate one of 
the teacher’s rules. The master, a prompt, en- 
ergetic fellow of twenty-five, at once summoned 
her into the middle of the floor, and as usual in 
such cases, the business of the whole school ceas- 
ed, and the attention of every scholar was di- 
rected to the girl, who, it was expected, was to 
receive severe punishment. After interrogating 
the girla few moments, the master took from 
his desk a large ruler, such as we seldom see 
now-a-days, and commanded the damsel to hold 
out her hand. She hesitated, when the master, 
in a blaze of passion, thundered out, “ Will you 
give me your hand?’ “ Yes, sir, and my heart 
too,” promptly replied the girl, at the same time 
stretching forth her hand to the master, and 
eyeing him with a cunning look. A deathly si- 
lence reigned for a moment in the school-room ; 
& moist spot was seen to glisten in the master’s 
eye; the ruler was laid upon the desk, and the 
blushing girl was requested to take her seat, but 
to remain after the school was dismissed. In 
three weeks after the school finished, the school- 
master and girl were married.—Palmer Journal. 
— > 


A PHYSICIAN AT FAULT. 


A physician once told us an anecdote. He, 
with another physician, had been some time in 
attendance upon a patient. We believe the man 
was a baker. One day they went up stairs as 
usual, looked a moment or two at the poor man, 
then at each other significantly, and walked out 
of the room. On the stairs they met the wife, 
and tenderly informed her she was a widow; 
and as a widow she properly conducted herself, 
and saw the physicians depart. It so happened 
that our friend, some weeks after, turning the 
corner of a street, came suddenly against the 
baker. 

“What! aren’t you dead ?” 

“No,” said the man. ‘I recovered as soon 
as you left me.” 

A little further on he met the widow that 
should have been. Perhaps she had less reason 
to be thankful than her recovered husband. She 
raised a tumult against the physician, voviferating: 

“Pretty fellows you must be! much you 
must know of your business, not to know wheth- 
er a man be living or dead.” 

From this, he said, he determined hencefor- 
ward, on most occasions, to use only dumb show, 
or ambiguous expressious.—Blackwood's Mag. 
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Physic is of little use to a temperate person, 
for a man’s own observation on what he finds 
does him good, and what hurts him, is the best 
physic to preserve health.— Bacon. 





ICEBERGS IN THE ATLANTIC. 


E ship from Europe brings accounts of an 
unusual quantity of icebergs in the Atlantic. It 
is probable that the north-westerly winds, which 
ett sat vo in this latitude to such an ex- 
traordinary degree this winter, have also 
in the Arctic circle ; have set the ice-fields in 
motion earlier than common, and have filled the 
Atlantic with drifting bergs. 

The origin of these ice-mountains was long a 
subject of controversy. By some ms the 
berg was thought to be the result of months of 
freezing in the open sea. By others, it was 
more correctly attributed to a land origin. Dr. 
Kane, the historian of the late American expedi- 
tion, has proved conclusively, by observations 
on the spot, that the ice-berg has a similar —_ 
with the glacier, ee | deposited on the sides 
and in the val of Arctic mountains, and af- 
forward, exactly as glaciers are, 
lope and along the gorge. As these 
valleys eventually open to the sea, the field of 
ice is finally protruded into the water, where a 
part of it breaks off, at ‘aed J its own weight, 
and is floated away. The navigators, see- 
ing these enormous masses, called them in bad 
native tongue, “ ,” or mountains, an 
that name they Pay oe known ever since. : 

Not et aoe masses of rock, which 
are frozen up in glacier on land, are borne 
off with the ice-berg. As the berg melts, they 
drop away, and sink to the bottom of the sea. 
Geologists tell us that the huge boulders, which 
are often seen in the interior of this continent, 
hundreds of miles away from primitive forma- 
tions of a similar character, were thus tra 
ed, at some far distant period, when most of 
America was still a vast ocean. In melting, the 
bergs often assume the most fantastic shapes. 
Some look like floating towns, with towers, pin- 
nacles and forts. Some wear the shape of gigan- 
tic castles. Some recall the fairy descriptions 
of the Arabian Nights. The temperature of the 
water being lower than that of the atmosphere, 
pon | melt at the bottom faster than at the top, 
and finally turn over, convulsing the deep for an 
immense circle around, and imperilling ships 
that happen to be near. 

The play of light on these bergs, is, at times, 
indescribably beautiful. At other times, how- 
ever, the ice mountains move surrounded with 
fog, the offspring of their own evaporation ; and 
on such occasions, woe to the mariner who is not 
warned in time of the damp mist he sees settling 
down around. After traversing our eastern 
coasts, and assisting to make our springs later 
than those on the Pacific side, the bergs are 
melted down by the Gulf Stream, or borne off in 
greatly reduced bulks to the coasts of Ireland, 
where they disappear forever.— Dollar News- 
Paper. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF EVENING. 


eee eee 
BY BR. G. STAPLES. 





Like a veil stretched before my eyes, 

Night comes, and rules the draperied skies ; 
One little star appears, to gaze 

On earth—and then the silent rays 

Of thousands, deck the azure blue, 

And gleam the still, dense darkness through ; 
The old church bell its vespers pealing, 

On the ambient air is stealing ; 

And hearts by grief and anguish bowed, 

Do find it meet to worship God. 


Evening! calm, delightful hour 

For Love’s young hearts to know its power; 
When breathe the flowers with scented breath, 
And hushed to silence, still as death 

Is every thing—around—above— 

Does it not emblem Him, whose love 

First placed us here—and then around 
Displayed in language most profound, 

His goodness, that we all might see, 

And learn to reverence Deity? 


THE UMBRELLA BIRD. 


The next morning my hunter arrived, and im- 
mediately went out in his canoe among the isl- 
ands, where the umbrella birds are found. In 
the evening after dark, he returned, bringing one 
fine specimen. This singular bird is of the size 
of a raven, and is of a similar color, but the 
feathers have a more scaly appearance, from 
being margined with a different shade of glossy 
blue. It is also allied to the crow in its struc- 
ture, being very similar to it in his feet and bill. 
On its head it bears a crest, different from that 
of any other bird. It is: formed of feathers 
more than two inches long, very thickly set, and 
with hairy plumes curving over the end. These 
can be lad back so as to be hardly visible, or 
can be erected and spread out on every side, 
forming a hemispherical or rather a hemillipsoi- 
dal dome, completely covering the head, or even 
reaching beyond the point of the beak ; the in- 
dividual feathers then standing out something 
like the down-bearing seeds of the dandelion. 
Besides this, there is another ornamental appen- 
dage on the breast, formed by a fleshy tubercle, 
as thick as a quill, and an inch and a half long, 
which hangs down from the neck, and is thickly 
covered with glossy feathers, forming a large 
pendant plume or tassel. This also, the bird 
can either press to its breast so as to be scarcely 
visible, or can swell out, so as almost to conceal 
the fore part of the body. In the female, the 
crest and the neck plume are less developed, and 
is altogether a smaller and less handsome bird. 
It inhabits the flooded islands of the Rio Negro 
and the Solimoes, never appearing on the main 
land. It feeds on fruits, and utters a loud, hoarse 
cry, like some deep musical instrument, whence 
its Indian name, Ueramimbe, “ trumpet bird.” 
The whole of the neck, where the plume of 
feathers springs from, is covered internally with 
a thick coat of hard muscular fat, very difficult 
to be cleaned away—which in preparing the 
skins, must be done, as it-would putrefy and 
cause the feathers to drop of.—T'he Amazon and 
Rio Negro. 











BLUCHER, 

When Marshal Blucher was in England, he 
was invited to Oxford to have a doctor’s degree 
conferred upon him. The fierce dragoon was as 
much amazed as delighted at the idea of the 
honor, and introducing another Prussian gen- 
eral, who had been his right-hand man in all 
his campaigns, observed, in broken English, to 
the vice-chancellor: “ Sir, if I am a doctor, this 
is my apothecary.” But the veteran made a 
better hit than that, before the day was over. 
At an evening party given on the occasion, 
amongst other persons was a lady, of whom it 
was sometimes whispered that she did not be- 
long to a temperance society. We dare say this 
was all malice, but on this evening it did unfor- 
tunately happen that she was in very high spir- 
its. ‘ Who is that lady?” said Blucher, fixing 
his eye on her. ‘That is Miss Sparkle, the 
daughter of one of our canons,” was the answer ; 
at which the shocking old tield-marshal thun- 
dered forth, with a roaring laugh, “ a cannon’s 
daughter! By Jove, I thought so, she looks so 
very well charged!’ ‘The charge was probably 
grape.—London Sun. 

cima <> e 
HABIT, 

All habits gather by unseen degrees.— Dryden. 

Custom does often reason overrule.— Rochester. 

It is almost as difficult to make a man un- 
learn his errors as his knowledge.— Colton. 

A new cask will long preserve the tincture of 
the liquor with which it is impregnated.—LHorace. 
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REST, PILGRIM, REST! 





BY L. WILLIAMS. 
RAR nnn 


Rest, pilgrim, rest!—for fast the day declineth, 
And the shades of evening fall; 

The sun hath sunk to rest, and day to night resigneth, 
And darkness resteth on the willows tall. 

The heavens and earth and air combineth, 
To wrap thee as with a funeral pail. 


Rest, pilgrim, rest !—the stars are brightly gleaming 
From out the blue vault on high; 

Twinkling stars, heaven's windows seeming, 
By which to look into the far-off sky, 

Where are seraph forms, and angel faces beaming ; 
Ab! well may we look and sigh. 


Rest, pilgrim, rest!—the night of darkness breaketh, 
And brightly beams the new-born day ; 

The shadows flee, and hail the dawn that taketh 
Thee from the chilling earth away, 

To join the seraph throng whom thou forsaketh— 
Thy form of weak and crumbling clay. 


Rest, pilgrim, rest !—the lights of heaven streameth 
In glory on thy toilsome way ; 
Celestial songs, and angel harp-strings seemeth 
To join in welcoming thee this day. 
So, weary pilgrim, rest!—though life with troubles teem- 
eth, 
Thy tears are now all wiped away. 


THE VIOLIN TRICK. 


Some days ago there presented himself before 
a dealer in curiosities, at the Palais poe 
young man poorly clothed. “ Sir,” he, 
showing a violin which he carried, “I am a 
musical artist; this is the season of balls and 
soirees ; I have just had a long illness, which has 
exhausted my purse ; my only black coat is in 
pawn ; I would be much obliged if you will lend 
me ten francs to redeem it. I would leave as 
security one of the violins you see, for I ha 
two. It is an excellent instrament; I will re- 
turn to take it again as soon as, thanks to m 
coat, I shall have earned some money at 

and parties.” The young man had such an hon- 
est bearing that the dealer lent him ten francs 
and kept the violin, which he hung up in his 


shop. 

The next day but one a gentleman, well-dress- 
ed, wearing at his button-hole the riband of the 
legion of honor, was choosing from the dealer’s 
stock of goods some shell w the vio- 
lin, he took it up, examining it narrowly. “ What 
is the price of t < ryan el said ae It 
is not mine,” replied the storekeeper, and he re- 
lated how he came to it. “This violin,” 
continued the unknown, “is worth money ; it is 
a Cremona. Pe its owner himself is igno- 
rant of its value. he returns, offer him two 
hundred francs for it. He is aneedy artist who 
it may be, will be obliged, and who can fob ow 
as well on another violin.” Then ing fifty 
francs to the shopman, the unknown added, in 
taking his leave, “‘ You will keep that for your- 
self, if the affair succeeds. I will return ina 
few days.” 


Two days afier the young man re- 

bringi r mpeg elt the a rg 
y= e 5 od re him two yor 

r some hesitation he agreed, ‘the 
money and withdrew, lamenting the sad i 
which compelled him to ly J with his favorite 
instrument. At the end of the week the dealer, 
not having seen the decorated gentleman, be- 
came suspicious. He carried the violin to the 
instrument-maker, who offered him three francs 
for it. He acknowledged then, though a little 
late, that he had been the dupe of two adroit 
knaves, whom he described to the police.—Le 
Courrier Des Etats Unis. 
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GENTLE TONES. 
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BY WILLIAM STREETER, JR. 
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We hear them in the rustling wind 
That sweeps the rolling seas, 

And in the zephyr’s gentle breath 
That plays among the trees; 

And from the river’s sparkling tide 
That glides along the shore, 

The sound of music gently swells 
Amid the torrent’s roar. 


The songs of birds in gentle tones 
Have magic power to thrill, 

And bring the memories of the past 
Replete with pleasure still. 

The harmony of Nature’s voice, 
In music soft and low, 

Has magic power to soothe the mind 
Mid scenes of deepest woe. 


THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


There were about five hundred Russians quar- 
tered in the neighborhood of the Khan. They 
had that staid, soldierly look which is the effect 
of severe discipline. This I observed to be the 
characteristic of nearly all the Russian soldiers 
that I have seen in the Principalities. The ex- 
ceptions are the young recruits, who, of course, 
are not yet properly formed. I have never ob- 
served any appearance of light-heartedness in 
the Russian soldiers, even when off duty. It is 
true, at times in marching, whole battalions sing 
in chorus either the national anthem, which is a 
fine solemn air, or some wild melody, generally 
of a war-like character, interspersed with sharp 
cries and an occasional whistle. These latter 
songs are particularly animating and spirit-stir- 
ring, and the quick rattle of the drum, the sole 
instrumental accompaniment, increases their ex- 
citing character. To the listener there is some- 
thing sublime in thus hearing thousands of manly 
voices blended together in chorus, uttering sen- 
timents of devotion to God and the emperor, or 
of fierce defiance to the enemies of the czar. 
But, even in these exhibitions, the sternness of 
military rule is seen. Upon the faces of the 
men thus engaged, no trace of emotion is visi- 
ble; their tread is measured; their forms are 
erect, they are obeying @ command, not an im- 
pulse. The emotions of the heart seem to have 
been drilled into order, and expressions of love 
oranger, devotion or revenge, are only awaken- 
ed by the voice of their commander. 

Poor fellows ! we read their lives in the ukase 





| lately issued by the czar, making it a criminal 
| act for any man liable for conscription to muti- 





late himself to escape enrollment. In the first 
three months of a new eall, 17,000 men had maim- 
ed themselves rather than serve in the army! 
And the Russian organs have the insolence to 
prate about the military enthusiasm of the people. 
—Journal of a Residence on the Danube. 
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BATHING AT LIMA, 

On the following morning I took a stroll on the 
beach, and was much amused at witnessing the 
singular mode adopted by the ladies for the en- 
joyment of a water excursion. The bathing men 
ure Indians, very stout and robust, who being 
divested of every species of covering, except a 
pair of drawers, took to the water each carrying 
a lady upon his shoulders. The men strike out 
to swim, and do so without inconveniencing the 
ladies, who float horizontally on the surface of 
the water. In this way they are carried for a 
mile or more, and appear to enjoy this novel 
mode of locomotion extremely.—Lonelli’s Trav- 


els in Boetvia. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SONG FOR THE LIVING PRESENT. 
BY T. D. WILKINS. 
A song for the living present! 
Adieu to the by-gone years ; 
Their days are fied, and long are dead 
Their hopes, and joys, and tears. 
For Time on his heavy pinions 
Ne’er stays o’er the earth his flight; 
The flowers at morn, which earth adorn, 
Will wither ere the night. 


The past is a chart before us, 
Marked out with the deeds of old; 
With each bright name, inscribed in fame, 
That history has told. 
'Tis filled with the words of wisdom, 
With truths of an ancient day; 
Given us to lead our wandering tread 
Along life’s varied way. 


So, learning the golden lessons 
Which history’s accents tell, 

While still we live, we'll toll and strive, 
Their honors to excel. 

And the past’s bright glare is shining, 
To brighten our pathway through ; 

The way is long, be stout and strong, 
And now’s the time to do! 


Arise! for the day is dawning, 
And shines with its rosy light; 
Arise! awake! for the sunbeams break 
Through the heavy shades of night. 
The sun, in his glory rising, 
Has chased the dark clouds away ; 
All earth is spread before thy tread, 
Improve thy shining day. 


The world is a field of battle, 
And earth is a place of strife ; 
We join the throng that sweep along 
The toesing tide of life. 
Then as in the crowd we mingle, 
And rush in the headlong fight, 
With well-nerved arm, we'll meet the storm, 
And battle for the right! 


Then up! and awake from dreaming— 
Before us are paths to fame; 
Through toil and pain, the prize we gain, 
And win a glorious name. 
Then strive in the living present! 
The light of our day hath shone; 
Arise! awake! we each can make 
The future all our own. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 

“So you don’t believe in ghosts ¢” 

* Believe in ghosts? No! They are among 
the things that were, and have no place in this 
enlightened age. We never hear of them now 
excepting in some old nurse’s tale, or among the 
emigrants from the Emerald Isle.” 

“Though I am neither an old nurse, nor yet 
an Irishman, yet there are some things I cannot 
account for. I will tell youa short story—a 
story of my own experience.” 

«Well, go on, I am all attention.” 

“Tt was in the year 18—, that I was engaged 
driving an express wagon from London down 
to C——. My first trip was onacold day of 
the last of autumn, or the first of winter, I forget 
which, but I know it was a dismal day enough, 
for the north wind blew keen across the plain, 
and once in a while came gusts of sleet or snow ; 
and glad was I when [ descried through the fast 
falling darkness the large, fine looking house 
where I was to spend the night. 

“‘ As I drove into the yard, it was so near dark 
a servant came out with a lantern to assist mein 
taking care of my horses. This work lasted for 
some time; my assistant seemed to be of a taci- 
turn disposition,—this being contrary to my in- 
clinations, as you well know, I endeavored to 
draw him into conversation. 

“ Fine house, here, said I, to him. 

“« The house looks well enough,’ replied he, 
as I thought, rather shortly. 

““T was not to be discouraged. 

“What's the name of the gentleman who 
owns the establishment ? 

“* Benton,’ replied he. 

“ That span of black horses belongs to him ¢ 
said I, pointing to a couple of fine looking ani- 
mals who stood eating their supper, showing by 
their fat, sleek sides that they were well cared for. 

““« ¥es, they are his; fine beasts they are, too,’ 
going up to them and smoothing their coats ; 
‘never drove better, sir,’ he continued, as I came 
towards them, to examine them more closely ; 
‘kind and gentle as lambs, but spirited, too, and 
fast, I can tell you. I’d back Jim or Bill against 
any horse in England, sir.’ 

“ Does. Mr. Benton, your landlord, drive them 
much ? 

“*Drive them! Lord bless you, sir; drive 
them like a man possessed. Sometimes they’ll 
be harnessed inte-the carriage, and I must drive 
him to London, and if I drive a bit slow, just up 
bill, or when I come to a bad place in the road, 
just so sure he pops his head out of the carriage 
window and says, “Drive faster, Joe; why do 
you mope aleng the road?” Well, sir, the 
horses hear him, and away they go like birds. 
And sometimes Jim, for that is the one he al- 
ways takes for the saddle, sometimes Jim is 
ordered to be brought to the door in the wildest 

storm that ever you see, and out he will come 
muffled up to the eyes, mount the beast, and 
away they will go as if Satan himself were after 
them, and I verily believe—’ 
“ And here his voice sank to a low, muttering 
tone, and I lost the remainder of the sentence. 
“Our work was done, and we went into the 


house, the inside of which was in keeping with | 


its outward appearance, large, spacious, and 
comfortable. 
kitchen, and two or three maids were busy pre- 
paring supper, and there was a savory smell of 
meat cooking, potatoes boiling, and tea and cof- 
fee, which, to a man who had rode all day in the 
face of a north wind was peculiarly gratifying. 
“In a room adjoining the kitchen stood a 
large table ready laid for the evening meal, and 
here too a large, cheerful fire was burning in the 
grate. After washing my face and hands I came 
into this room, which was called the breakfast 
room, and sat down by the blazing fire. While 


I was thus seated the door opened, and a thin, 
pale, stern looking man entered. He started on 
seeing me. I rose, and slightly bowed, for I 
knew not what to do. 

“Who are you,’ said he, ‘and why are you 
here ?” 

«My name is Craft,’ said I, ‘and Idrive the 
express from London down, and I believe my 
predecessor always stopped at this house on his 
way, over night, and I intended doing the same.’ 

“©O, yes, yes,’ said he, as if relieved. ‘I 
understand, a new driver; excuse me for speak- 
ing to you thus; but one who keeps a public 
house cannot be too careful whom he allows to 
enter !’ 

“So saying, he passed through the room into 
the kitchen, and I heard him say : 

“Joe, have Jim brought round to the door 
in a quarter of an hour. I must ride to-night; 
d’ye hear?” 

“Yes sir; but it storms very badly, sir.’ 

“* And what of that? I didn’t ask you for 
the state of the weather. I merely told you to 
bring the horse.’ 

“ He turned on his heel and was gone from the 
room. I passed out into the kitchen just as Joe 
had started to execute his master’s orders. He 
looked towards me with a peculiar expression, 
as much as to say, ‘Didn’t I tell you so? 
Soon my supper was ready on the table, hot and 
) smoking. Delicious ham and eggs, glorious cof- 
fee, the whitest of bread, the sweetest butter. 
‘They keep a nice table here,’ thought I; ‘no 
scrimping hand presides.’ While I was at my 
meal I heard the tramp of horses’ hoofs, and 
soon after Joe entered, muttering between his 
teeth. The housemaids looked at him, and one 
remarked : 

“*T knew he’d be going as soon as I heard 
the wind rise, and the storm coming on.’ 

“*Yes,’ replied Joe; ‘all I hope is he wont 
be the death of the horse; the evil one will be 
sure to take care of his own, so he is safe.’ 

“ All the evening the wind howled, and the 
storm beat against the windows in a frightful 
manner. We sat around the blazing fire telling 
stories, some merry and more gloomy, as befit- 
ting the time. I made the remark that it was 
just the night for ghost stories, and as I spoke, I 
noticed a look of intelligence pass around the 
party, though I paid no attention to it at the 
time, but went on with the tale that was in my 
mind, which chanced to be a ghost story of the 
most frightful nature, and seemed to have a great 
effect upon my audience, who cast furtive glances 
into the dark corners of the room, and at each 
other, all of which I enjoyed very much, for I 
had no faith in ghost stories then. 

“*T tell you what,’ said Joe, when I had fin- 
ished, ‘don’t tell another story of that sort; if 
you do I shan’t sleep a wink.’ 

“T laughed outright. 

“* You may laugh,’ said he, ‘ but I fancy you 
never saw, or heard a ghost.’ 

“Not I. I don’t believe in the animal. 

“Now I observed a curious smile pass from 
one to the other, and Joe shook his head. 

“* Well, [hope you never will see, or hear 
anything to make you change your belief, that’s 
all.’ 

“Tt was now growing late, and feeling very 
weary, I expressed a wish to retire. Accord- 
ingly Joe taking with him two lighted lamps, 
said he would show me to my chamber. Here 
he very kindly bade me good-night, and said, in 
what was meant to be a jocular tone, but which 
was, in truth, half serious, ‘I hope you will rest 
well, and hear nothing of ghosts.’ Taking one 
of the lamps, and leaving the other, he went 
down stairs. 

“Twas soon in bed, and sound asleep, not- 
withstanding the violence of the storm without. 
I had slept, as I thought, some time, though I 
had no means of knowing, as I had extinguished 
my light when I went to bed, when I was awak- 
ened by a noise, though I could not tell what it 
resembled, not being fully awake. 

“Tt is the landlord returned, thought I, to 
myself, and turned over to go to sleep again, re- 
marking that the storm was still raging. Just 
as I was beginning to doze again, another noise, 
as of the falling of a heavy body. I started 
bolt upright in bed, and was just upon the point 
of crying out and alarming the family, when I 
heard more noises,—the shutting of doors, and 
the tramping of feet. 

“The house is astir, thought I; perhaps 
some one is sick. I was confirmed in my opin- 
ion, for just then I heard groans from the cham- 
ber adjoining. 

“If I can be of any assistance, thought I, 
they’ll not hesitate to call me; but I think I 
had better not go unless called, as my presence 
may be considered an intrusion. So I lay down 
again, and tried to sleep. But it was impossi- 
ble. Still the noises continued,—the slamming 
of doors, the hurrying of feet by my door, the 
groans from the next chamber; and once, yes, 
once or twice I heard something which sounded 
like the clanking of chains, but no sound of the 
human voice; had I heard but the faintest whis- 
per I should have felt assured. I lay there till 
I got quite nervous, and at last could stand it no 
longer. I jumped out of bed, opened my door 
and peeped out. All was pitchy darkness. 

Surely there is no one astir—there is no glim- 
mering of light from the chamber door—all is 
dark, and at the moment still as the house of 
death. I stood a while expecting to hear some- 
thing. Idid not have to wait long. A door 
slammed far off, then I felt a rushing as of a 
hurrying body going by me, a stifled scream— 





There was a blazing fire im the | 


the door next mine was opened, and slammed 
to with vielence—a groan,a clanking of chains, 
and then a deathly stillness, but all darkness,— 
Egyptian darkness. 

“T closed my door—bolted it—crawled into 
bed, and covered my head with the clothes. I 
remained thus a few moments ; then thought I, 
to myself, ‘ what a coward, what am I afraid of? 
I should have called and ascertained the cause 
of this alarm. Some one is in distress. I will 
lay here no longer.’ 

“T rose again,—again I opened the door— 
again peered into the dark, dark passage way, 
but all was still. I stole softly out, and crept 

| along to the next chamber, tried the door,—it 








was fastened. I put my ear to the key-hole—not 
a breath was to be heard. Strange! I merely 
heard the door bolt violently. That might be, 
too, and be fastened on the inside. But every- 
thing was now quiet as death itself; from whence 
had proceeded the groans, and the noise of 
chains, I could not tell. Again I crept back to 
my bed, where I lay till morning, and was no 
more disturbed by strange noises, but I did not 
go to sleep again. 

“ At the first dawn of day I rose and dressed 
myself. During the night the storm had abated, 
and the morning promised to be fair. I crept to 
the door of the mysterious chamber, and applied 
my eye to the key-hole to see if the key was on the 
inside. It was not. To be sure it might have 
been removed after fastening the door, yet there 
was a mystery about the whole affair. I went 
back to my chamber and waited till I heard the 
family stirring. As I was about leaving my 
room I heard the tramping of horses’ hoofs, and 
looking from my window, saw the landlord upon 
his coal black steed ride into the yard. The 
horse was white with foam, as if he had travelled 
fast and far, and the rider was spattered with 
mud. He flung the bridle to Joe, who stood 
ready to take the animal, and who was examin- 
ing him very carefully. I went down stairs, and 
in passing through the hall door met Mr. Ben- 
ton. He looked as if he had had a hard night 
of it, and his brow was dark and sullen, though 
when he saw me and recognized me, he tried to 
smile and speak cheerfully. 

“«« We have had a stormy night, sir,’ said he. 

“A hard storm, which you seem to have suf- 
fered from, I replied. 

“« Yes, I was obliged to ride last night, but I 
hope you were more comfortable in the house ?’ 

I fancied he looked at me anxiously. I cared 
not to tell him the night’s adventure, and merely 
answered, carelessly : 

“One néed not fear the storm in a good house. 

“Just so,’ said he, and passed on. 


“T went out to the stable to look after my 
horses. Here I found Joe rubbing down the 
horse who had been out in the storm, and to 
whom he was talking as if he had been a human 
being. 

““* Good morning,’ said he, when he saw me, 
‘IT hope you rested comfortably.’ 

“Is anybody sick in the house, Joe ¢ 

“* Sick! no,’ said he, bursting into a laugh, 
‘what made you think there was anybody sick ?” 

“Why, I heard a great deal of opening and 
shutting of doors, and concluded somebody was 
sick. 

“¢You did! well, I haven’t heard of anybody 
being sick, and as to opening and shutting doors, 
you may hear that most any night. But did you 
not hear nothing else ?’ said he, pausing in his 
work, and looking sharply at me. 

“Yes, heard what I thought the groans of 
some one in distress. 

“*No doubt, no doubt; anything more ?” 

“T thought I heard, too, the sound of chains. 

“* Quite likely,’ returned he, not at all 
surprised. 

“ But did you hear nothing ? said I. 

“ He nodded his head, still looking at me. 

“From whence came the groans and noise ? 

“ He still looked at me, and I saw the corners 
of his mouth begin to twitch, and his eyes to 
sparkle, and at last he burst into a loud laugh. 
I knew not what to make of this, for I saw noth- 
ing very laughable in the occurrence, and told 
him so. 

“* You don’t believe in ghosts? said he, go- 
ing to work again upon the horse. 

“T confess the thought of a ghost had crossed 
my mind in the night, especially when I looked 
out into the dark, felt the rushing by me, and 
heard the slamming door. You don’t pretend to 
say that all this noise was caused by a ghost ? 

“<T do, though,’ said he, working away very 
diligently. 

“And do you hear those noises every night ¢ 

“*Not every night; mostly when it storms.’ 

“ The house is haunted, then ? 

“*Just so,’ said he, ‘you guessed right the 
first time.’ 

“Can you tell me? 

“*Can’t tell you anything,’ said he, interrupt- 
ing me. ‘I haven’t told you anything,—’twas 
you who told me. Don’t say I told you 
anything.’ 

“No, no; but why do you stay in such a 
place? said I. He put his hand in his pocket, 
and jingling some silver, gave me to understand 
that he had extra pay for his services. But 
what does your master say about it? 

“*T told you,’ said he, shortly, ‘that I 
shouldn’t tell you anything more about it. Mas- 
ter leaves the house stormy nights. Why do 
you suppose he leaves it? He prefers the storm 
outside to the storm within, and why? ah, why, 
that’s the question.’ 

“Well, said I, turning to leave him, I don’t 
think I shall stop over night here again. 

“Ha, ha; O, you don’t believe in ghosts. I 
thought last night you would alter your tune be- 
fore morning.’ 

“After Thad attended to my horses, I went 
into the kitchen. All eyes were directed to me, 
and inquiries were made as to how I had passed 
the night. I answered them carelessly as I 
could, and sat down to breakfast as if nothing 
had happened. I took my meal alone in the 
breakfast room, and just as I had finished, the 
door opened and a woman entered. A woman 
of middle age, very handsome, and handsomely 
dressed, and extremely lady-like. She walked 
across the room with the grace of a queen, and 
came close to me where I was standing. 

“*T am afraid,’ said she, ‘ that your slumbers 
were disturbed last night; if so, be kind enough 
to forget the annoyance, speak to no one of it, 
but come againin your regular course,—you 
will find it will not be for your disadvantage.’ 

“ The tones of her voice were very sweet and 
musical, yet sad, and she held out to mea purse, 
well-filled, which she motioned me to accept. 

“T thank you, madam, said I, but had rather 
not accept your money; indeed, I know not why 
you offer it me. I will not deceive you; my 
rest last night was disturbed—the cause is to me 


unknown—to you perhaps not. I know nothing 





to your disadvantage; but that there is a mys- 
tery about the whole affair is very true. 

“ She seemed dissatisfied with my reply. 

“*You have been treated well, have you not? 
have you aught of which to complain ?” 

“Nothing. 

“«* Well, don’t, then, because there isa mystery 
about the house that I cannot disclose, stand 
thus in your own light.’ 

“Tt is no use talking, madam, said I, very 
bluntly, for, to tell the truth, I was afraid to talk 
with her long, lest I should yield, there was 
something so bewitching about her. It’s no use 
talking, I can’t take your money, neither can I 
sleep in this house again; on these two things I 


+ am decided. 


“T fancied I saw a flush of anger cross her 
face; if so, it was gone in a moment, and she 
said : 

“«T am very sorry to hear you say so,and you 
are acting very much against your own interest.’ 
So saying, she left the room as gracefully as 
she entered. 

“Well, I left the house immediately, after 
vowing I’d not stop there again, and I did not; 
for the next time down I stopped at asmall pub- 
lic house about a mile farther on. This house 
was kept by a very pleasant couple, and although 
it did not speak of wealth,everything was pleas- 
ant and comfortable. As we sat around the fire, 
for it was again a stormy night, and there hap- 
pened to be no one there but myself, I thought I 
would ask concerning the Bentons. They knew 
them well; indeed, Mrs. Carey, my hostess, had 
formerly lived with them as chambermaid. 

“Indeed, said I, I stopped there over night 
on my last trip, and perhaps you may be able to 
give me some light concerning some mysterious 
circumstance connected with the family. She 
said nothing, but waited for me to proceed. 

“ During the night, said I, I was awakened by 
strange noises, and thought at first some one 
was sick. Then I heard groans, and sounds of 
hurrying feet and shutting of doors. I opened 
my own door, but could see nothing. On mak- 
ing inquiries in the morning, I was told that the 
house was haunted. I know not how that may 
be, but I determined I would not stay there 
another night. 

“« Was it a stormy night ?’ said she. 

“Tt was, I replied. 

““« Where was Mr. Benton?’ 

“He went away at nightfall, and did not re- 
turn till morning. 

“ The husband and wife looked at each other, 
and at last the former said : 

“«Tt will do no harm ; tell him, Fanny.’ 

“ Accordingly, Mrs. Carey told me the follow- 
ing story, which I relate in her own words. 

“«Mr, Berton was once a poor man,—poor 
and proud, and his wife was also a very ambi- 
tious woman, and very handsome, and exercised 
a great influence over her husband, who was very 
fond of her. 

“«They commenced keeping a public house, 
but did not get along well at all. He did not 
like to work, neither did she. She seemed to 
have a natural turn for a great lady, and I used 
to think, many times when I lived there, which was 
when they were poor, it was a thousand pities she 
was not a countess, or at leasta rich gentleman’s 
wife. Well, after a while Mr. Benton had a 
brother come from the Indies, or somewhere 
over the seas, and they said he was very rich. 
Indeed, one might judge he was, for he wore a 
gold chain nearly as big as your finger, and a 
monstrous gold watch, and gold rings on his fin- 
gers, and was, withal, very lavish with his mon- 
ey, and used often to make us handsome pres- 
ents, and also to give his sister-in-law a great 
deal of money, and jewelry, and seemed very 
fond of her. 

“*Soon I noticed that Mr. Benton, our mas- 
ter, grew sullen, and said scarce anything, but 
his brother was always lively and chatty, always 
near Mrs. Benton, making her some presents, or 
carrying her to ride, and seeming, in truth, to 


admire her very much, and she seemed rather to | 


encourage him in it, as I used to think. I 
thought in the first place her husband was jeal- 
ous of his brother’s attentions, then after a while 
the husband and wife, between whom there seem- 
ed to have been some coldness, appeared to have 
a mutual understanding, and so for a while 
things went on. 

“Well, one day I saw that my mistress had 
on a splendid gold chain—she said it was a pres- 
ent from her brother-in-law. 

“<« 1 took it,” said she, “because we must 
indulge him in his whims.” 

“*T did not know exactly what she meant. 

««« He is not,” said she, “just right. Don’t 
you notice how lavishly he spends his money ? 
No, poor George is a little flighty, and we fear 
that he may sometime be really deranged. It is 
a dreadful thing,” and I think the tears stood in 
her eyes. 

“*Why,’ said I, ‘Iam sure I never thought 
anything of the kind.’ 

«««* Well, I hope I am mistaken, but I fear it 
is too true.” 

“*And here is a mystery I cannot explain; 
ere long George Benton was, in truth, a raving 
maniac. They were obliged to chain him in his 
room, and no one had any control over him but 
Mrs. Benton; with her he was as gentle as a 
lamb, but the moment he set eyes on his brother, 
his eyes would flash with rage, and he would 
gnash his teeth like a wild beast. Well, sir, it 
was a sad time, a dreadful time, when he was so 
bad. We could not sleep in the house nights, 
because of his cries and shouts, which were 
enough to terrify one. The servants would all 
have left, but they pitied their poor mistress, 
who said she would give them any wages if they 
would but stay. 

““« Well, it did not last long; in a short time 
he died. That was a dreadful stormy night; 
the wind howled and roared—I never remember 
such a night; and in the morning the poor man 
was found dead in his chamber. He had been 
left chained the night before, as he was always 
left, so that he could move but a short distance, 
and we heard no noise from him during the 
night,—or if we had, the noise of the sterm 
drowned all other noises, and in the morning, as 
I said before, he was dead. 





“We could not mourn much, still it was very 
awful to think of his dying all alone, no one 
knew how. My mistress wept, and my master 
shut himself up for days, and did not look upon 
the face of his brother again. They had a cor. 
oner’s inquest upon the body, and it was also 
examined by physicians, and I believe they 
thought he must have died in a fit, but I think 
they knew nothing at all about it. There were 
no marks of violence upon the body, that was 
certain. 

“*Well, they had a great funeral, and when 
the will was opened, it was found that all his 
property, which was immense, was left to his 
brother, and brother’s wife; indeed, he had no 
other heirs, for he was a single man. 

“« Now our master was poor no longer. He 
constantly enlarged the house, kept his own car. 
riage, and a splendid pair of horses. My lady 
had as many servants as she wished to do her 
bidding, and no need of lifting her finger to do 
a bit of work; but, O, I had rather be poor, and 
beg my bread from door to door, than live in 
that house,—for on stormy nights the dreadful 
noises which one hears are enough to make one 
mad. But all this you know. I lived there but 
a short time after the poor man’s death, for I 
could not endure it. Mrs. Benton tried to tempt 
me with money, but money was no temptation ; 
T left, and have not entered the house since,’ 

“ And this is all you know about it ? 

“* Yes, this is all.’ 

“But, why, said I, if the poor man died in 
his bed, as you say, why does his spirit still 
haunt the house, as you seem to believe, and as 
I myself can hardly help thinking. 

««« Ah, that is it,’ said she, ‘if he died in his 
bed.’ 

“But you say there was no suspicion ? 

“*No, I did not say that; I siid nothing was 
proved. He was dead in the morning, that is 
certain,—how he died no one as yet have been 
able to tell. Dead men tell no tales, they say.’ 

‘Tis very strange, said I. 

“Tt is, indeed,’ said she. 

“ And that is my story.” 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SABBATH CHIMES, 











BY PERSA 8. LEWIS. 





The heavens are blue and cloudless, 
And God's sunshine is over all; 
Earth drinketh in the beauty 
Beaming from heaven’s sapphire wall. 
Beauty like a living spirit, 
Folds her pinions in the vale,— 
And upon the mountain’s summit, 
Where the sunset gleameth pale. 


Earth is full of forms of beauty, 

Song and sunshine in the air; 
O, it is, as if bright spirits 

Wandered from a lovelier sphere. 
From the far-off upper regions, 

Had strayed down to mortal homes; 
Bringing poesy and music, 

Here to bless earth’s lowly domes. 


O, we feel God’s blessed sunshine 
Beaming in upon our souls ; 

And the song of far-off regions, 
Like a burst of music rolls. 

Blue and cloudless are the heavens, 
Arching over earth anu sea; 

All the world is resting 
Beautifully—quietly. 





THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL. 


The Albany Knickerbocker, under the head of 
“Independence and Progress,” tells the whole 
story of our nation’s birth and progress in the 
following racy style. 

“Tt is but seventy-seven years ago since Un- 
cle Sam was born, and what an eventful seven- 
ty-seven years they have been! Seventy-seven 
years ago the United States was a remote cir- 
cumstance ; now they compose the second com- 
mercial nation in the world. In three-quarters 
of a century they have revolutionized the world, 
built up an empire, licked our mother, and 
fenced in a continent. In less time than it took 
Methusaleh to get out of swaddling-clothes, we 
have made more canals, tamed more lightning 
and harnessed more steam, and at greater cost 
in money, than the whole revenues of the world 
could have paid for, the day he got out of his 
time. In seventy-five years we have not only 
changed the politics of the earth, but its wearing 
apparel—cotton shirts being as much the off- 
spring of the United States, as ballot boxes and 
democracy. 

“Since the fourth of July, 1776, the whole 
world has been to school, and what is better, has 
learned more common sense than was taught in 
the previous four thousand years. The problem 
of self-government has been solved, and _ its 
truth made immortal as Washington or yellow 
corn. Its adaptation to all the wants of the 
most aspiring nation has been made most signal- 
ly manifest. Under its harmonious working, a 
Republic has grown up in a life-time, that would 
have taken any other system of government a 
thousand years to have brought about. Yes, in 
less time than it takes some green house plants 
to arrive at maturity, we have built a nation that 
has spread itself from Maine to Mexico, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific—a nation that 
has caught more whales, licked more Mexicans, 
planted more telegraphic posts, and owns more 
steamboats, than any nation that has ever lived, 
or ever will live.” 





NAUTICAL QUERIES, 

Does “striking your flag,” mean breaking 
your nose on your door-step # 

Does a vessel plough the billows with one of 
Garrett’s patent ? 

Are “ Yarmouth Roads,’ paved or Macad- 
famised ¢ 

Is the “bos’n’s pipe,”’ a “ Cutty” or a Meer- 
schaum ? 

Is the “ euddy,” a place to pacify infants in ? 

Are the “ braces”” worked in Berlin wool or 
crotchet # 

In what kind of a vehicle does a ship ride out 
ina gale? 

Who gets up the “sheets” on board ship ? 

The “ rattlins ’—are they noisy or otherwise ? 

The “ ship’s husband ”—what of him ? 

The hencoops are of course in requisi(ion 
when a ship is “laying to.” 

By a “file of marine,” “shipping a sea,” and 
“under hatches,” I understand of course, “a 
beggarly account of empty bottles,” taking a 
bishop on board as cabin passenger, and every- 
thing in a state of active incnbation.—London 
Diogenes. 

—— o> 

Rest satisfied with doing well, and let others 
talk of you as they please. They can do you 
no permanent injury, although they may think 





by your injury.— Chapin. 


they have found a flaw in your proceedings, and 
be determined to rise on your downfall, or ont ga 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“ 1 Greens: or, The Scout of the Susquehan- 
an tule of Wyoming,” by Dr. J. H. Rontyson, being 
the first chapters of a novelette of peculiar interest. 

‘The Devil’s Mill,” a legend, by T. D. Witxrns. 

“The Heroine of Cumberland Valley,” a story, by 
Mars. M. E. Rostnson. 

The Power of Gold,” & story, by Francis A. Durt- 


van the Captain’s Passage :”’ a startling episode of ocean 
life, by Austin C. Burpick. ‘ 

| Edith Herbert’s Visit to the City,” by Mrs. CAROLINE 
on Did you ever ?” verses, by Repecca R. Prerce. 

“ Shadows,” lines, by Louise A. WorTHEN. 

“Morning,” verses, by Caartes H. Srewarr. 

“The Silver Fetters,” lines, by Mrs. N. F. Muwros. 

ARTICLES DECLINED. 

“The Departed,” ‘A Dream of the Past,” ‘ The 
Sailor,” ‘* The Head and Heart,” ‘*‘ The Woodland Walk,” 
“ Why and what,” “‘ The old Homestead,” ‘‘ Stanzas,”’ 
“Rome,” ‘‘ Childhood’s Home,”’ ‘* Beauty.” 
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MAY. 

April has come and gone, “ at once the most 
juvenile of the months and the most feminine, 
never knowing her mind for a day together.” 
Smiling and weeping by turns, fretting and 
laughing, she has passed away, and now comes 
Miss May, blushing and smiling, with her hands 
full of tender herbs and opening flowers, inter- 
esting as a young bride, and dear as a sister. It 
is only during this month that, in our high north- 
ern latitude, we realize the advent of spring; 
the fury and rigor of March and the weeping 
skies of April are unsatisfactory, but May brings 
proof positive of better times. She spreads a 
green mantle on the hillside, she loads the trees 
with blossoms, and the gale with odors; she 
spangles the green carpet under foot with a 
thousand flowers, strewing the way, as it were, 
for the triumphal march of her regal sister, the 
glorious, glowing, imperial June. 

Cold must be the heart, and dead to all the 
sweet influences of nature, which does not ex- 
pand and thrill, as the senses receive the various 
evidences of the crowning features of spring. 
These sweet influences are not monopolized by 
the residents of the country; they pervade the 
busy haunts of men. The same blue sky that 
arches the rustic village, bends over the imperial 
city; the same bright sunshine that glows over 
the budding fringe of the woodlands, pours 
down its fervid beams into the crowded mart ; 
lights up the waters of the bay and gilds the 
swelling canvass of departing and returning 
ships. The beams of this glorious, revivifying 
May sun pour even into the dingy courts where 
poverty abides, and penetrate dim and dirty 
paves, throwing a holiday and festal light on 
dusty floors and yawning seams. The worn 
denizens of these haunts no longer have to sally 
forth in quest of fuel—no longer to wrap their 
poor garments tightly around them to keep out 
the pitiless blast. The sunbeam comes to them 
like a messenger from God, to tell that his smile 
is for all his children. 

And this same sun of May warms into life in 
little nooks and corners of the city, humble 
plants, tended by gentle hands, a silent homage 
to nature in the wilderness of art. There is no 
quaint flowerist of the cunning carver’s hand, 
no triumphal scutcheon of heraldic beauty, 


wrought on palatial walls, that produces half | 


the delight created by the sight of a tender vine, 
with its luxuriant green foliage mantling the 
rude brick wall with its delicate tracery. What 
a godsend to city children too, is this fine spring 
weather. Behold the ranks of our infantry mar- 
skalled by their maids, emerging from the pur- 
gatory of the nursery, to the paradise of the 
Common! What hot-house flowers are so fair 
to them as the dandelions and cowslips that 
spangle the green grass? What links of virgin 
gold so attractive to the eyes of children, as the 
chains of dandelion stalks their busy fingers 
weave ? Those same fingers in after years may 
weave the chaplet of fame for other brows, those 
brows now garlanded with simple wreaths may 
wear the coronet of honor, but the fingers will 
be wearier than now, and the temples throb with 
pain and agony. Play on, then, in the bright 
May sunshine, children of the Spring ! 

Ay, you are happier now, hunting for butter- 
cups among the grass, than you ever will be, 
searching for the red gold that the craving heart 
of manhood seeks. The paper cap and sword 
of lath give you more pleasure than you will 
ever derive from the plumed helmet and the 
glittering sabre. The chosen leader of his 
school-fellows is a happier being than the Presi- 
dent of twenty-three millions of people. Up 
then with the sun, all of ye youthful ones, up 
and enjoy the glad hours of May, so that in fu- 
ture years, if sorrow and care cloud the sky of 
your existence, you can still turn back to this 
green spot in memory, and rejoice at its recol- 
lections, as the traveller in the desert looks back 
on the oasis with its palm trees and its fountains 
with grateful love. 


—t ooo > —— 








New Buixtpincs.—The spring has opened 
with a large amount of building in East Boston. 
Since the commencement of the present year, 
eighty-seven buildings have been commenced, 
and most of them are now nearly finished. 

——__+@ro2+ od 

Userut Hint.—It is stated that bricks and 
Porous stones, by being dipped in coal tar for a 
few hours, acquire a great degree of hardness, 
and are thereby rendered much more useful for 
foundations and the construction of vaults. 








Tue Weep.—One hundred and nine hogs- 
heads of tobacco were sold in Louisville on the 
28th ult., at an average of $70 per hogshead, 
equal to $7630. 








SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 

Who commands the British fleet in the Baltic, 
is an officer who has acquired high distinction in 
the British navy. In 1833, he gallantly volun- 
teered to serve the cause of the Queen of Portu- 
gal against the usurpations of Don Miguel, and 
while in command of a little squadron of frigates 
and corvettes, captured a squadron of far supe- 
rior force, including two line of battle ships, one 
of which he was himself among the first to 
board. The victory which he gained on that 
occasion decided the destinies of Portugal. His 
next feat was taking the town of Valencia “‘ with 
a letter.” He sent the governer a letter, telling 
him that it was much better to surrender at dis- 
cretion. The governor, who was a man of pru- 
dence, surrendered, and Valencia was handed 
over tothe queen. The next great occasion on 
which Sir Charles Napier took a prominent and 
distinguished part, was the war in Syria. Here, 
at the head of his marines and some land troops, 
he stormed and captured Sidon, taking three 
thousand prisoners. Subsequently, he took an 
active and important part in the attack and cap- 
ture of Acre. Afterwards, going to Alexandria 
with a portion of the fleet, he persuaded Mehe- 
met Ali to sign a convention, which led to the 
peaceful evacuation of Syria by the Egytian 
forces—thus saving a vast amount of human life. 
He appears to be a sagacious, prudent officer, 
and the secret of his success is in his forethought 
before entering into battle, and his courage and 
activity during an engagement. 

In last week’s “ Pictorial” we gave a fine 
likeness of Sir Charles Napier, and also a large 
engraving of the immense ship-of-war which is 
his flag ship, the “Duke of Wellington.” Per- 
haps no man in the British service at the present 
moment, is more deservedly popular than this 
veteran officer, or from whom more is expected. 





TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 

Mr. E. W. Lane, the well-known eastern trav- 
eller, gives this receipt for the treatment of 
cholera. Ifthe patients have not vomited the 
poisonous matter which is a characteristic of the 
disease, and which resembles rice-water, give a 
table-spoonful of powdered mustard, in a tumbler 
of cold water as anemetic. After the vomiting 
—whether produced by the disease or by the 
above means—within a few minutes give a wine- 
glass of brandy, with ten grains of powdered 
capsicum—Cayenne pepper—stirred up in it. 
This, generally, produces almost immediate re- 
lief; and, in an hour, rest, perspiration and sleep. 
In a few cases it was found necessary to give 
half a dose of the brandy and capsicum, after 
half an hour or more. A second half-dose was 
never required ; but should it be required, it may 
be given. No other fluid should be drank before 
recovery. To accelerate convalescence, it has 
been suggested that fifteen drops of a mixture of 
ammonia and sulphuric ether, in equal propor- 


tions, may be given, three or four times the fol-, 


lowing day. 


A REMARKABLE May.—A New York letter 
to the Mobile Tribune says: “There is a re- 
markable man connected with the custom house 
here, a Spaniard. His business is to receive and 
test money. He will pour the contents of an 
immense bag of gold and silver in a scale—for 
it is weighed not counted—and in a trice an- 
nounce the amount in dollars and cents; then 
running his fingers through the shining pieces, 
and applying his nose to them, immediately 
take out ‘every counterfeit coin. He has never 
been known to make a mistake in pronouncing 
money good or bad ; and his infallible instinct 
for detecting the spurious metal is located in his 
olfactory organs.” 








SreamBoat AccipENTS.—Since the opening 
of navigation this year on our western waters, 
three dreadful casualties have already taken place. 
The explosion of the Kate Kearney in March ; 
since then, the steamer Caroline was burned and 
forty lives lost ; and on the 13th inst., the Rein- 
deer exploded her boilers at the first turn of her 
wheels in leaving the wharf at Cannelton, Ky., 
by which from thirty to forty persons were in- 
stantly killed, and a great number dangerously 
wounded. 





Hypropuosia is the most agonizing of dis- 
eases. During the paroxysms of young Hoar, 
who died at South Boston, recently, he jumped 
twice, reaching the ceiling each time.—Boston 
Bee. 

And yet every third person will keep a useless 
cur that endangers the life of any one whom he 
may chance to bite ! 





A Cvuriosity.—The keeper of a museum ex- 
hibiting a skull as that of Oliver Cromwell, con- 
cerning which a lady observed that she could not 
have expected Cromwell’s skull to have been so 
emall, the learned conductor replied, “ that it 
was Oliver’s skull when he was young.” 





A varcGe Divipenp.—The Bank of New 
South Wales, at Sydney, has declared a divi- 
dend for the half year at the rate of twenty per 
cent. per annum, leaving £9932 to be appropri- 
ated to the reserve fund which now amounts to 
£50,000. 


+ > 





Inconsistency.—Condemning a boy to pris- 
on for stealing a handkerchief, and yet allowing 
a wealthy shopkeeper, who has been convicted 
several times of using false weights, to get off 
with asmall fine! 


> 





Gorcrous.—In Taglioni’s new ballet of 
Aladdin, produced at Berlin with great splendor, 
a chief feature is a dance by seventy maidens 


| clad in gold armor. 





SrncuLar.—A child was born in Houston, 
Texas, recently, having its teeth as fully devel- 
oped as a child of nine months old. 





+ > 


LowE.u.—There are 8473 females and 4507 
males employed in the Lowell mills. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPs, 

John Bigler, governor of California, is a prin- 
ter by trade, married, and 46 years of age. 

A new political faction has sprung up in New 
York, called “Tadpoles.” 

A man who is proud of small things shows that 
small things are great to him. 

There are twenty-nine million of dollars in 
the treasury at Washington. 

The New York Legislature has passed a bill 
legalizing dissection. 

Mr. Geo. Law has sold out his entire interest 
in the U. 8. M. Steamship Company. 

An incorporated company is about building a 
bridge across the Illinois River at Ottawa. 

Judith Town, who died in Marshall, N. Y., 
recently, was 107 years old. 

Right is a dull weapon unless skill and good 
sense use it. 

The strike among the journeymen shipbuild- 
ers at New York, is general for $3 a day. 

One swallow does not make ,a summer, but 
one lion can make a spring. 

Hendrickson, for the murder of his wife, will 
be executed at Albany on the 5th of May. 

Cleveland and Ohio city have been consoli- 
dated by a popular vote. 

The city of Cincinnati owns real estate to the 
amount of $5,588,526. 

A bill has passed the Pennsylvania Senate to 
restrain the sale of liquors by grocers. 

Moderation is commonly firm, and firmness is 
commonly successful. 

A large marine railway is in process of con- 
struction at Ogdensburgh. 

A report from Florida says that Billy Bow- 
legs has declared war against the whites. 

It is asserted that Colt will realize a stupen- 
dous fortune out of the Eastern war. 

Lying in bed, with the head high, the Medical 
Journal says, is unhealthy. 

A war has been commenced in Boston against 
the entire canine race—150 killed on one day. 

There are now 29 vessels on the stocks at New 
York—tonnage, 30,413. 

Mr. Thomas Harding fell dead while in a fu- 
neral procession at St. Johns, N. B., lately. 

House robberies seem to be very frequent and 
very daring in Boston at this time. 





THE JAPAN EXPEDITION, 

It appears, on the authority of the Washington 
Star, that the government has instructed Com- 
modore Perry to return this spring to Japan, with 
all the ships under his command that could be 
spared from the China seas, to receive the an- 
swer of the emperor to our proposals ; and then 
to return home with all his vessels, except a 
steamer and two sloops-of-war, which are to re- 
main in that quarter as the regular United 
States East Indies squadron. And further, that 
the returning vessels will come home via the 
Pacific, touching at San Francisco and other 
most important points in the usual Pacifie route, 
thence to the United States. The commodore is 
expected to return himself, overland, with as 
little delay as possible. He is understood to 
have applied successfully for permission to do so. 
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Camets 1n America.—The Committee on 
Commerce of the New York State Senate have 
reported in favor of incorporating an American 
Camel Company, the object of which association 
is to be the introduction of the Asiatic camel in- 
to the United States for the various purposes of 
transportation. The capital stock is fixed at 
$100,000. Should the enterprise prove success- 
ful, as its projectors sanguinely anticipate, the 
result will be a step—perhaps not a great step 
—gained towards developing the resources of 
the West. 





Drovent.—Much damage has been caused 
upon the island of Cuba by a long continued 
drought ; and the sparks from the locomotives 
upon the railroads having ignited the dry cane 
in several instances, as many as twenty planta- 
tions, including some of the largest upon the 
island, have been completely devastated. The 
destruction of property has been immense. 





Deatu FROM HypropHosia.—The wife of 
Mr. Joseph Willard, of Buffalo, died on Tues- 
day week, with hydrophobia. She was bitten 
by a cat about two months ago. No symptoms 
of hydrophobia manifested themselves till with- 
in three or four days previous. Her sufferings 
during the last two days were intense. 
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Fiovrisuinc.—The excess of the amount 
of revenue collected at Boston for the quarter 
ending 31st ult., over the corresponding quarter 
last year, is $373,981 89. There was, at the 
same date, upwards of $4,000,000 in the sub- 
treasury in the city. 
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Macwnesrta.—The Raleigh (N. C.) Star says 
that ina cut on the Central Railroad, in that 
county, a bed of magnesia has been discovered. 
Several lumps in a pure state have been taken 
from it. 





Lucx.—A seaman named Edward 
Howard, on board the ship St. Louis, Captain 
Ingraham, has lately received official intelligence 
that a fortune of about $50,000 has fallen to 
him in Copenhagen. 


Goop 


> 





’ Yettow Fever 1n New Yorx.—A death 
by yellow fever took place in New York a day 
or two ago. The deceased was an Italian music 
teacher, and had recently arrived from Havana. 
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SupsTantIaAL BenEFIT.—Lovegrave, the vet- 
eran fireman of Baltimore, had a complimentary 
benefit on the 5th inst., which yielded him 
nearly $4000. 





Rum’s Dorncs.—Three men were found dead 
near Norristown a few days since, from exces- 
sive rum-drinking. 


+ > 





Ticers.—The number of tigers killed in 
Java during 1852, amounted to 717. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Asure Grotto,” a story, by Miss R. Hawrnonne. 
é re, yaaa Elopement,” a sketch, by Horatro AL- 
“The Traitor’s Doom,” a story, by James pz Minis. 
** Russia and the Russians,”’ No. 3, by D. E. pz Lara. 
lines, by Jomn Carrer. 
y Mrs. Saran E. Dawes. 
,” stanzas, by Josepa H. Borier. 
verses, 5 HRONIA CURRIBR. 
‘* My sweet Friend,” a poem, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In this number we give a representation of the Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon, in his imperial robes. 

A collection of ptian curiosities, embracing eleven 
different yy of antique matters, samples of a 
collection, lately exhibited in New York, by Dr. Abbott. 

A view of Harrisburg, Penn., the flourishing capital of 
the State. 

Also a picture of the Tree to which John Harris, the 
founder of Harrisburg, was tied by the Indians. 

A view of St. James’s Church, Downington, Penn. 

A representation of the Falls of Toccoa, a beautiful 
cascade in Georgia. 

Two delineations of that grand day, the Carnival 
P+ Rome, we first, the occoletti, and second, 

A picture of the block of marble designed by the Welsh 
inhabitants of the city of New York for the Washington 
Monument. ? 

A view of the Chateau de Sayerne, the French Asylum 


for the widows and children of deceased French govern- 
mental rs. 


*,* The Picrorit is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 








Foreign Items. 


In Constantinople a new corps of twenty thou- 
sand men is to be formed under the new imperial 
guard. 

The latest news from Egypt is that in a short 
time another corps of 20,000 horse will be placed 
at the disposal of the sultan. 

By latest accounts from Odessa, the Russian 
naval force at Sebastopol is ten line of battle and 
forty other ships. 

In Prussia boys of fifteen are drawn and com- 
pelled to serve in the army till thirty years of 
age. 

Miss Smithson, the once distinguished English 
actress, who married Dr. Berlioz, died recently 
at Montmartre, in France, after a long illness. 

Dr. Fischer de Walheim, a cotemporary of 
Baron Humboldt, and one of the most scientific 
men in Europe, recently died in Moscow. 

All the game preservers in the neighborhood 
of Maidstone, Kent, are about to discharge their 
keepers and give up preserving. 

While in America the proportion of persons 
who go to school of some kind is one in five, in 
Russia it is one in two hundred and twenty ! 


The consumption of cigars in the Austrian 
States is said to have increased from twenty-eight 
millions in 1841 to eight millions yearly, at the 
present time. 


Belgium, it appears, is the most vocal of na- 
tions. The number of singing societies in that 
little country is six hundred and sixty-two, be- 
sides innumerable clubs. 


A pamphiet has just appeared in Paris, called 
the “Map of Europe,” which is attributed to 


Louis Napol tr Jels Europe, and cur- 
tails the dominions of the czar very materially. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Life is not to live but to be well.—Martial. 

A falling drop at last will cave a stone.—Lu- 
cretius, 

There is no sterner moralist than pleasure.— 
Byron. 

There are few, very few, that will own them- 
selves in a mistake.—Swi/t. 

There are good marriages, but no delightful 
ones.—Rochefoucauld. 

Characters never change. Opinions alter— 
characters are only developed.—D’ Israeli. 

In praising or loving a child, we love and 
praise not that which is, but that which we hope 
for.— Goethe. 

Man’s love ig like a thread of silk, that may 
be split and parted, so that every filament may 
still remain a whole.—Eastern Aphorism. 

There are few, who have at once thought and 
capacity for action. Thought expands, but 
lames ; action animates, but narrows.— Goethe. 

Those men who are commended by every- 
body, must be very extraordinary men; or, 
which is more probable, very inconsiderable 
men.— Greville. 

It is in knowledge as it is in plants. If you 
mean to use the plant, it is no matter for the 
roots ; if you mean it to grow, it is safer to rest 
upon roots than slips.— Bacon. 

Grieve not if the man of sense be ill-treated 
by the fool. The worthless stone may bruise 
the cup of gold; its worth is not increased, 
neither is that of the gold diminished.— Sadi. 

Giant, in the fable, acquired new strength 
every time he touched the earth; so some brave 
minds gain fresh energy from that which de- 
presses and crushes others.—AMurphy. 

Cast forth thy act and word into the ever- 
living, ever-working universe ; unnoticed to-day, 
it will be found flourishing like a banyan-tree— 
perhaps, alas! like a hemlock forest, after a 
thousand years !—Carlyle. 


Joker's Budget. 


The Chinese feast of lanterns is probably the 
lightest diet ever heard of. 

The man who is ‘“‘a stranger to the finer feel- 
ings,”’ proposes to have an introduction. 

Our sentiment—The Russian Czar,—as he re 
fuses to treat— may he be compelled to re-treat. 

Why would a sick Israelite be likely to be 
valued by the ladies? Because he is a Jew ill 
(jewel.) 

A gentleman who did not trust to his memory 
wrote in his pocket-book: “1 must be married 
when I get to town.” 





It is pretty evident that when a man buys one 
hundred dollar handkerchiefs for a ‘duck of a 
wife,” that he is a “ goose of a husband.” 

When you happen to have no dinner, and no 
money to buy one, just sit down and read a 
cookery-book. Capital feast of the imagination, 
that. 

Modern law may be divided into three parts: 
supposition, proof and denial. Supposition is 
nothing ; proof is next to impossible; and to 
deny everything is the main point. 

The Albany Knickerbocker lately received a 
letter inquiring, among other things, whether 
pig iron was petrified pork, and if it was, which 
was the best way to cook it to make it juicy. 

“ How much corn may a gentleman eat?’ 
whispered Fip, while the cobs on his plate lay in 
tiers. “As to that,” answered Q (and he 
glanced at the heap), “’t will depend on the 
length of his ears.” 

“Did you ever go to a military ball?” asked 
a lisping maid of an old veteran of Jackson’s 
army of 715. “‘ No, my dear,” growled the old 
soldier, “in those days I had a military ball 
come to me; and what d’ye think? It took my 
legs off.” 





Quill and Scissors. 

There has been quite an exciting time in Floyd 
County, Va., lately, owing to the depredations 
upon sheep by two rapacious wolves, which were 
finally killed by a Reverend Mr. Lawson, who 
has been chasing wolves in and out of sheep’s 
clothing all his A great ovation has been 
awarded Mr. Lawson. 

The Cincinnati Price Current publishes the 
final — of the number of hogs packed in the 
West the last season, showing a net increase of 
333,000 head over the previous season, being 16 
per cent. 

The Artesian well at Frederick, Md., has ob- 
tained a depth of 490 feet. The Examiner says 
that on Friday week the augur suddenly fell 
— a foot, and the water rose nearly to the 
surface, 


The late James Raymond left $18,000 to Col. 
Alvah Mann, who, it is said, sunk that much in 
building the Broadway Theatre, New York. Mr. 
R. imported the first elephant ever shown in the 
United States. 

A man named Jacob Johnson has been con- 
victed, at Baltimore, of bigamy, and been sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for a term of seven 
years. 

Hobbs’s celebrated American lock, it is said, 
has been picked bya Londoner. An unpickable 
lock is, therefore, one of the things yet to be 
discovered. 

* Revenue Cutter Campbell has returned to 
Norfolk, after sailing over 3000 miles and reliev- 
ing 350 vessels, and saving four lives during her 
winter cruise. 

An intelligent writer says that all over the 
Sandwich Islands the Sabbath is remarkable for 
its stillness; | co ions assemble for 
religious instruction in every district. 

An ignorant Chinawoman, who didn’t know 
how to be dishonest, hung herself in San Fran- 
cisco from “ distress of mind occasioned by her 
inability to pay her debts.” Poor woman! 


Mobile papers give an account of a near 
that city between two citizens of Now Oreens 
in which small swords and pistols were used, 
and one of the parties was wounded. 

The coldest hour of the twenty-four is five in 
the morning, and the warmest is from two to 
three in the afternoon. The mean heat is from 
half-past eight to half-past nine. 4 

Sailors, the New York Journal of Commerce 
says, are extremely scarce. For want of them, 
vessels ready for sea have been waiting in the 
stream since the middle of last week. 

A joint stock company has been formed in 
New York to work the celebrated copper mines 
of Cuba as soon as that island shall come into 
possession of the United States. 

A daughter of Hiram Powers, the sculptor, 
being asked what her name was, replied : “ 
call me Florence, because I was born here.” 


Wm. Forrest, ones 19, having three wives, has 
been convicted of bigamy in Brooklyn, and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for five years. 

The legislature of Kentucky, at a late session, 
passed a law prohibiting the carrying of concealed 
weapons. 1 

Spain has eleven hundred guns in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Havana, and eighteen thousand 
men. 

The Louisville Courier states that thirty-seven 
deaths are known to have occurred from the ex- 
plosion on the Reindeer at Carrelton, Ind. 

The city debt of the = of my Zp 
to $181,110 40. The real estate of the city is 
valued at $148,264 70. 

A brute, in the shape of a man, was sent to 
the workhouse, in Louisville, Ky., for whipping 
an infant child a few weeks old. 


Six large passenger cars for the Sacramento 
Valley (California) railroad are being built in 
Boston. 

Within the last six years $1,500,000 have been 
subscribed towards the endowment of Baptist col- 
leges and seminaries in this country. 

Fifty thousand born-subjects of England are 
employed in the merchant-marine of the United 
States. 

Dr. Hawley, of Buffalo, who was bitten by a 
cat, was at last accounts lying very low with an 
attack of hydrophobia. 

There are sixty-five Jewish Synagogues in the 
United States. 

Altered bills from one to ten dollars on Broad- 
way Bank, Boston, are in circulation. 








— Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. William H. Roun- 
dy to Miss Mary E. Glover. 

By Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Thomas Hartwell to Miss 
Mary Ann Andrews. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Elkany H. Gates to Miss Mar- 
garet M. Petria. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Franklin Way to Miss Har- 
riet Hooper; Mr. Benjamin P. Miller to Miss Sarah E. 
Trask. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Daniel J. Lewis to Miss Ann E. 
Richardson; Mr. Isaac N. Fisher to Miss Jane Butler. 

By Rev. Dr. Waterbury, Mr. Thomas H. Chandler to 
Miss Sarah 8. French. 

By Rev. Dr. Peabody, Mr. George G. Lowell to Miss 
Mary Ellen Parker. 

By Rev. Mr. Burlingham, John A. Eaton, Esq., to Miss 
Elcy A. Hayden. 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Curtis Black to Miss Caroline 
Gore. 

By Rev. Mr. Cummings, Mr. William 8. Ryan to Miss 
Mary A. Coddington. 

By Kev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. William Parkman to Mrs. 
Emeline Fisher. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. George M. Miles to Miss Lydia 
A. Symonds; Mr. John B. Neale to Miss Marianne 
Emmsley. 

By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. John 8. Paine to Miss Eliza 
Ann Shearer. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Henry P. Fickett to Miss Eliza 
McKay. 

In Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. E. W. Aiken 
to Miss Melissa ©. Low. 

In East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. James C. 
Park to Miss Anpa Miller. 

In West Scituate, by Kev. Mr. Barry, Mr. George H. 
Bates to Miss Martha M. Drake, of South Hingham. 


Deaths, 


In this city, Mr. William Currier, 76; Mrs. Sarah Polk, 
64; Mr. Eben Dean, 37; Miss Caroline H. Odell, 23; 
Charles Henry Merrill, youngest son of the late Daniel 
sew, Mr. William C. Joslyn, 19; Dalton Deblois, 
Esq., 54. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Lucia L. Stevens, 25. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Abiel Buttrick, 72. 

At Somerville, Miss Elizabeth H. Hutchins, 65. 

At Medford, Mr. Calvin Shearman, 33. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Catherine Ford, 23; Mrs. Lacy Ann 
Pratt, 19; Mr. Jonathan Osborne, 77. 

At Stoughton, Mr. Richard 8. 8. Hayden, 39. 

At Newton Centre, Miss Sarah M. Ellis, 20. 

At Jamaica Plains, Mr. Joseph H. Curtis, 21. 

At Pembroke, Mr. James H. Dwelly, 50. 

At Newburyport, Deacon Charles Marsters, 67. 

At Taunton, Mr. Preserved Haskins, 98; Mrs. Rosanna 
Harvey, 59. 

At Salem, Mr. William Hayes, 
Hathorne, 50. 

At New England Village, Grafton, Mr. William Gates, 83. 

At Fall River, Mr. Horatio Whitney, 56; Miss Sarah 
Chase, 44 

At Nantucket, Mr. Edward Folger, f4. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Silas Sisson, 56. 

At Whately, Mr. Consider Morton, 91. 

At Bristol, R. I., Hon. Ephraim Gifford, 78. 

At Portland, Me., Eunice M., daughter of Myrick and 
Deborah H. Emerson, 19; Melvin A.,son of Aaron and 
Esther Holden, 14. 

At Croton Falls, N. Y., Mr. Nathaniel Emerson, late of 
Boston, 41. 

At Charleston, 8. C., Mrs. Fetridge, wife of Mr. William 
P. Fetridge, of Boston. 

At Lobell’s Store, La., Mr. Hiram Noyes, formerly of 
Bennington, Vt., 36. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
O DEEM IT NOT IN VAIN! 


BY JEANETTE DE BARRE. 


Yes, I have borne the storm unbowed, 
And battled with the wave, 

When o’er me lowered life’s darkest cloud, 
And none were near to save; 

And now, though sorrow and despair 
Brood darkly, still remain 

To cheer and bless mid every care, 
The hope, ‘twas not in vain. 


Then O, I pray ye tell me not 
The task my eyes that dim, 

When by the midnight oil I’ve sought 
Through lettered tomes for him, 

Was time but idly thrown away, 
Failing his love to gain, 

And idly poured the mind's pure ray, 
O deem it not in vain! 


And vain the minstrel song of faith 
My lute was wont to pour; 

The song that owed to him its birth, 
Will it arrest no more? 

And must my harp be cased in gloom, 
Whence rose love’s thrilling strain? 

And must I journey to the tomb, 
Feeling *twas poured in vain? 


© tell me not such love is spent, . 
And idly thrown away, 
Or how much more to hope is lent 
Then it will e’er repay. 
For whatgeck I of midnight toil, 
The toil of hand or brain; 
It cannot daunt the trusting soul— 
Then deem it not in vain. 


E’en though unloved, my lonely life, 
In spite of chill, or check— 
Welcome the dear, delusive strife, 
‘Phat hoids no impulse back! 
And still my lyre its song shall wake, 
My heart enshrine his name; 
And when at length the heart may break, 
O, shall it be in vain? 


> 
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BIANCA: 
oR, — 
THE MONK’S PLOT. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 








“Puriry your heart from this earthly at- 
tachment, Bianca, and devote to kind Heaven 
the years of your youth,” said the monk. 

“And is it, think you, the duty of mortals to 
sunder all earthly ties? Is it necessary so to 
do to gain the favor of God and the blessings of 
an approving conscience?” inquired Bianca, 
averting her face. 

“T believe I have often expressed my views 
on this subject, daughter, and there is little need 
that I should repeat them. The first duties of 
mankind are certainly due to Heaven,” answered 
the monk. 

“But if all persons should suddenly resolve 
to devote themselves to Heaven in the way you 
propose, where would convents and monasteries 
be found to contain them; and whence would 
the means of subsistence be derived ?” continued 
the maiden, timidly. 

“ There is but little possibility that such a re- 
vulsion in public feeling may occur, and it be- 
comes you not to employ such gross and world- 
ly reasoning to escape the responsibility of a life 
which the virgin has evidently marked out for 
you. You must cease to think of Don Gonzal- 
vo, and instead of giving your vows to earthly 
and erring man, become the bride of Heaven,” 
added Geraloma, pacing the room with an ap- 
pearance of great concern. 

“ Urge me not, Geraloma. I am in no haste 
—I prefer to act deliberately. This is indeed an 
important matter, and it behooves me not to 
decide without thought.” 

“The saints forgive your impiety. You 
tempt Providence by your delays and silly ex- 
cuses. I know well the reason of this reluctance 
—it is because an earthly passion has crept into 
the portal of your heart, to absorb all its thought 
and all its worship. I tell you, Bianca, that the 
blessed mother is already displeased with your 
inexcusable tampering. The path of obedience 
lies straight before you, and it is the way of 
peace and tranquillity. Refuse to walk in it on 
your peril !”” exclaimed Geraloma, angrily. 

“Nay, good father, threaten me not; my 
mind is sorely perplexed. Give me time, I say,” 
rejoined the maiden, weeping. 

“ Time !” cried the monk, with a sullen frown, 
“do you talk of time when I have been pressing 
the subject on your consideration for three 
months? ’Tis your unhallowed love for Gonzal- 
vo that keeps you back.” 

“And is love an unhallowed passion?” cried 
Bianca. 

“ Surely it is, where it diverts the mind from 
heavenly contemplation. Daughter, let this 
Gonzalvo look to himself, nor attempt longer to 
lure my lamb from the fold. I have the power 
peed 

“To what, father Geraloma ?” 

“To better his fortunes,” responded the 
monk, turning away from the maiden’s startled 
looks, and gazing from the window into the 
street beneath. P 

After a few more remarks on the part of the 
monk, that savored more of bitter reproach than 
Christian admonition to the performance ofa 
duty, he left the dwelling abruptly, and, judging 
by his expression, not in a very pleasant mood 
of mind. 

Bianca was the only daughter of a gallant 
knight and noble gentleman, Bernafino Carava- 
jal, who had fallen fighting in foreign wars. 
The brave senor left ample wealth to his wife 
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and child, which excited the cupidity of a neigh- 
boring monastery, and Geraloma, the confessor 
of the Lady Caravajal had been selected as an 
instrument to bring about this purpose. The 
monk had obtained the honor of being the fair 
senora’s confessor on account of the sudden de- 
cease of the worthy and conscientious man who 
had long and faithfully discharged his duty in 
that capacity. Whether the good father died 
naturally, and according to the common course, 





is not for us to say; but certain it is that Ge- 
raloma filled his place through the influence of 
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several church dignitaries, among whom was the 
abbe of the convent alluded to. 

Geraloma prepared to acquit himself of the 
trust reposed in him to the best of his abilities ; 
but a trial awaited him which he did not expect ; 
the beauty of Bianca so won upon his hitherto 
cold and phlegmatic nature, that he soon enter- 
tained for her adeep and fervid passion. We 
will not affirm that that soft, gentle, refining and 
ennobling sentiment which is truly love, had 
really entered his selfish heart; for it would be 
doing injustice to that best attribwte of the soul 
to make such an assertion. 

The more Geraloma was in the society of 
Caravajal’s daughter, the less he became master 
of his thoughts, and the more her fair image 
became impressed upon his imagination. He 
strove but faintly to subdue this earthly flame 
which the unsuspecting maiden had innocently 
kindled ; he suffered it to go on, gathering 
strength and violence, despite the sacredness of 
the character which he had assumed. And soon 
another feeling took hold of his being—the con- 
suming emotion of jealousy; for Senor Gon- 
zalvo, her equal in birth and wealth, was her 
favored suitor. 

Bitter indeed were the reflections of Geralo- 
ma, and dark and relentless was the hatred 
which he cherished for the happy lover. There 
was a terrible conflict in his breast. What should 
he do? How could he best carry out his own 
designs, and serve his employers at the same 
time? Difficult task—and so he resolved to 
serve himself first. With consummate cunning 
he laid his plans. He sought out Gonzalvo, and 
cultivated his acquaintance with unremitting 
zeal. His attentions finally won the young 
man’s confidence, and he used to talk freely of 
Bianca in his presence. 

It was not the monk’s policy that the young 
caballero should become fully informed respect- 
ing his continued solicitations for Caravajal’s 
daughter to enter a convent; but of course he 
had received hints of this character from the 
maiden herself, which had given him just cause 
for uneasiness. Finding himself on such friend- 
ly terms with the confessor, he begged of him to 
dissuade Bianca from the thought of devoting 
her life to the gloomy solitude of a convent, 
little suspecting that Geraloma was daily per- 
secuting her for her unwarrantable tardiness 
in complying with the duty which Heaven had 
made so manifest to him. 

Lady Caravajal was easily influenced, being 
naturally of a superstitious disposition, and hav- 
ing a profound veneration for the church. The 
monk took good care to lay his plans with pru- 
dence, and therefore enjoined it upon both moth- 
er and daughter to say little concerning his ex- 
hortations, and the earnestness with which he 
desired to see Bianca the “ bride of Heaven.” 
Over the mind of the maiden he would probably 
have exercised far less influence, had it not 
been for her mother, whom she did not dare dis- 
obey, believing disobedience to be an act of 
almost unpardonable filial impiety. 

So the secret of Geraloma’s continued urgen- 
cies was for a long time comparatively unknown 
to Gonzalvo; but when he did at length learn 
enough to convince him that the confessor inter- 
ested himself much in that subject, he took the 
first opportunity to speak of the matter to the 
monk, and the reader will see how adroitly he 
turned it to his own advantage. 

“Yes, Senor Gonzalvo,” he said, seriously ; 
“itis quite true that I have advised Bianca to 
renounce the sinful world. She is too fair and 
delicate a flower to be exposed to the rude 
winds of temptation, and the rough stormy bil- 
lows of the wicked world. It ishetter, far better 
that she should devote her young years, her 
strength, her beauty—” 

“And her riches,” added the young knight, 
ironically. 

“ Her youth, her beauty, and her strength to 
kindly heaven,” continued Geraloma, without 
heeding the interruption. 

“Such a thought is the height of folly, mad- 
ness, and impiety !”’ exclaimed Gonzalvo. 

“Beware that you offend not God in your 
misdirected enthusiasm,” said the confessor. 

“Talk not to me of such absurdities. Can 
she not serve Heaven just as.well out of a con- 
vent as in? Think you such a sweet flower 
was unfolded to shed all its perfume in the area 
of a monastery, pent up by the cold, soulless 
stone walls? No, no! ’tis mockery and not 
piety—a sin against nature, and not true wor- 
ship,” added Gonzalvo. 

“T pity your distress,” rejoined the monk, 
pensively. ‘ Love for Caravajal’s daughter has 
made you rash. I would gladly serve you, so 
much do you exci‘e my sympathy.” 

“You can do me much kindness, if disposed, 
Father Geraloma, and I will see that you lose 
nothing by it. You are well aware that the 
maiden herself has little relish for a convent.” 

“Alas, I know it but too well. A less pure 
flame has been kindled in her heart by one I 
will not mention.” 

“Not so, worthy monk; the sentiment that 
attracts the sexes to each other, when properly 
understood, is of the most sacred and elevating 
nature, despite the narrow views of ungenial as- 
cetics, and the harsh verdicts 
piety.” 

“Senorita Caravajal will doubtless be 
governed by her virtuous mother,” resumed the 
confessor. 

“And the abbe of yonder monastery,” added 
Gonzalvo, bitterly. 

“« My dear senor, I sympathize with you tru- 
ly ; I can well imagine that her beauty of per- 
son has greatly won upon your feelings, and that 
your insinuating speech and goodly person, 
coupled with your fame, have had a correspond- 
ing influence upon her unsophisticated heart,” 
said the monk, blandly. 

“ Take this, and always endeavor to keep the 
facts you have mentioned in mind,” continued 
the lover, placing a fat purse in the monk’s hand, 
who took it without hesitation. 

“All goes well,” he muttered, as he walked 
away. “I shall want this gold. Let him please 
himself with delusive dreams of halcyon days 
with the daughter of Caravajal. Idiot ! he knows 
not the passion that makes me miserable. Ah, 
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one glance into my heart would make him 
shudder.” 

That evening Gonzalvo had an appointment 
with Bianca; she was to mect him in the bean- 
tiful garden attached to the mansion, as she had 
often done before. He was as prompt as lov- 
ers are wont to be; nor was he long kept wait- 
ing, soon perceiving the graceful figure of his 
adored approaching. She affected to be light- 
hearted and happy, yet the watchful lover dis- 
covered that really she was not so; though she 
smiled, tears stood in her eyes, and when she 
spoke hopefully of the future, her voice trembled 
with emotion, as if her heart did not trust what 
her lips were uttering. 

“ Banish forever this absurd idea of a monas- 
tic life. The favors of God can be propitiated 
anywhere, when the heart is earnest. Doubt 
not but your wealth is sought by these plotting 
monks,” said Gonzalvo. 

“JT fear you are uncharitable. 
lightly of the church.” 

“Good angels forbid that I should speak 
lightly of religion, for Iam a firm believer in its 
sanctifying and hallowing power! But of poor 
sinful men I may be permitted to speak, when 
I judge them by their fruits; for it is thus that 
we shall know them. It is true I have much 
confidence in Geraloma, but I hope he will re- 
linquish his purpose, and suffer you to follow 
the dictates of your own conscience, unbiased 
by well meaning, though misdirected arguments ; 
which are, at best, but silly sophistry.” 

“He is the most sclf-denying of men, and 
looks only to my highest interest, Gonzalvo— 
my spiritual exaltation and eternal welfare.” 

“ Doubtless he is sincere, but all my faculties 
unite to tell me that he is mistaken in the ends 
and aims of religion,” he continued. 

At that moment, Bianca placed her hand on 
Gonzalvo’s lips. 

“Look,” she said, in a whisper. “TI see the 
shadow of a man yonder in the shrubbery.” 

Instantly the eyes of the lover were turned in 
the direction indicated, when he plainly perceived 
the object that had excited Bianca’s attention— 
it was obviously a figure muffled in a cloak, and 
there for no friendly purpose. 

“Tt is probably some venturesome robber; 
remain here, and I will punish his temerity.” 

With his hand upon his sword hilt, Gonzalvo 
advanced toward the intruder, who, seeing he 
was discovered, turned and fled. The knight 
pursued him so closely that before he reached 
the wall he was obliged to turn and defend him- 
self; but their swords had scarcely crossed when 
Gonzalvo stumbled and fell. The unknown 
stood over him a few seconds, as if undecided 
whether to strike, then with great effort leaped 
the wall and disappeared. Bianca, on seeing her 
lover fall, uttered a piercing scream, thinking 
he was slain. Her cries reached the ears of 
Lady Caravajal, who instantly threw up a win- 
dow and looked down into the garden, when to 
her surprise, she perceived her daughter sup- 
ported by the arm of a young caballero; for 
the sudden revulsion from terror to joy had 
made Bianca feel faint and require the timely 
aid which Gonzalvo had proffered. 

But a short time elapsed before the excited 
and indignant mother appeared on the spot, and 
taking her daughter by the arm, and darting an 
angry look at Gonzalvo, led her unresistingly 
away. Justas the flowing robes of the Lady 
Caravajal were sweeping from his sight, he 
awakened from the temporary stupor which this 
unexpected event had produced, and began to 
explain the circumstances of the case, and to 
exculpate the maiden and himself; but the se- 
nora heeded him not, and he was left alone, 
overwhelmed with vexation and mortification. 
He went home in a disturbed and anxious frame 
of mind, wondering whether the denouement of 
the evening would prejudice his suit in the eyes 
of Lady Caravajal, when the cause of her agita- 
tion had been fully elucidated. The interviews 
which he reckoned among the happiest moments 
of his life, had been stolen pleasures, having 
neither the knowledge nor consent of the lady 
mother—a circumstance which must be pardon- 
ed, for love scorns all restraint. 

Two days elapsed before he heard from Bianca 
—days of interminable length to one so anxious. 
On the third day he met the monk and ran to 
embrace him with a cordiality he never before 
felt for him. 

“Heaven be praised, my good Geraloma! 
What news do you bring from Caravajal’s man- 
sion? Is the senora deeply offended—speak and 
relieve my burning impatience !” he exclaimed, 
with nervous haste. 

“Moderate your eagerness, good youth; I 
have rare news for you,” said the monk. 

“ Well,” cried the caballero, anxiously. 

“ Bianca Caravajal has been sent to a convent 
and you will see her no more,” said Geraloma. 

Gonzalvo recoiled, staggered by the violence 
of the emotions consequent upon receiving this 
communication. 

“Gone to a convent?’ repeated the lover, 
looking vacantly at the monk. 

“To a convent,” added the confessor. 

“Pity my misery, worthy Geraloma.” 

“Alas, what canI do! Should I not rather 
rejoice to see this sweet flower shielded from the 
bitter blasts of the world ?” returned the monk, 
in a pensive tone. 

“ Come, be human—assist me to take Bianca 
from the convent,” resumed the caballero. 

* Santiago!” cried the confessor. 
is mad !” 

“Lend me your aid, and I will make your 
fortune ; and in such a cause, Heaven will cer- 
tainly forgive you,” resumed the knight, taking 
the monk’s arm and leading him toward an un- 
frequented spot. 

“Should you violate the sanctity of a convent, 
all Spain would be ready to launch its thunders 
upon your head. The king himself dare not do 
such a deed,” added Geraloma. 

“ Because the king does not love as Ido. Do 
not try to dissuade me—I am firm. Say, good 
father, will you lend me your aid to this enter- 
prise and make your fortune, in a worldly point 
of view ?” 

“Impossible!” muttered the monk, rabbing 
his forchead. “ The risk would be fearful.” 
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“The risk would be comparatively slight ; 
for have you not used your eloquence to per- 
suade the maiden to this step ?” 

“ That is well known to the abbe; but I fear 
my poor eloquence would have availed little, 
had not your own imprudence backed it up by 
arguments far more powerful with the watchful 
and pious mother.” 

“Tt will be easy for you to give her an op- 
portunity to meet me outside the walls of the 
convent, when swift horses shall bear us far be- 
yond pursuit.” 

“ But think you the fair one would give her 
consent to so wild a project ?” 

“ Si, padre; give me but the opportunity to 


-use my influence, and I will quickly subdue her 


objections.” 

“You excite my sympathy, brave Gonzalvo, 
and I will see what can be done. Be on the 
western side of the walls this evening at a late 
hour, and I will, in sheer pity, allow you to 
speak a few words with the daughter of Carava- 
jal. Be prudent and wary, or all may fail, and 
you will go home disappointed.” 

“Numberless thanks !” cried the delighted 
knight. ‘ Iwill be there ; and, kind monk,while 
I have the chance let me arrange a plan for her 
escape.” 

‘* Cease to tempt me from duty!” exclaimed 
the confessor, with affected emotion. 

“Ah, good friend, you relent,” said the lover, 
seizing the hand of the perfidious Geraloma. 

“You manage me as if I were a child. How 
weakly and sinfully I yield. Yes, arrange it all, 
and perhaps on the third night from this—” 

The monk paused and appeared to be strug- 
gling with a sense of duty. 

“ Do not revoke the words—on the third night 
from the ensuing one, Bianca shall be ready to 
fly with me from the dark, cheerless walls of the 
convent ?”” 

“ Hush, my son, speak not so loud ; ears that 
can hear, may be nearer than we think. I will 
consider this project more fully, and you shall 
see me again soon.” 

Gonzalvo was now elated with hope. That 
he had won the monk over to his interest was to 
him quite evident, and with his efficient aid could 
he not succeed in bearing his lady-love away in 
triumph? It was a bold deed that he contem- 
plated, but his affection for Senorita Caravajal 
was sufficient to endow him with needful courage. 

At the hour named by Geraloma, he was on 
the spot designated, awaiting the appearance of 
Bianca. The monk was true to his promise ; 
a private door was softly opened, and his belov- 
ed stood before him. He hastened to tell her 
his wild scheme, and used many gentle words to 
convince her that it was both feasible and rea- 
sonable. Love lent persuasiveness to his tones, 
and strength to his arguments; and so the maid- 
en consented to be guided by him. 

The interview was brief, and to the knight 
success seemed certain. The next day he saw 
Geraloma again, and the details of the plan 
were duly canvassed and mutually agreed upon. 
There was, in the mind of our hero, not a doubt 
concerning the good faith of the monk, for now 
he had fully committed himself to the plot. 

At a certain hour by means of keys which Ge- 
raloma had given her, Bianca was to meet her 
lover as she had done on the previous night. 
Not far from the convent two fleet horses were 
to be in readiness, to bear them away to some 
place of security. 

Anxiously did Gonzalvo await the appointed 
time, and sanguine were his expectations. Just 
as the shadows of evening were falling, not 
being able to control his impatience, he walked 
the streets with hurried strides, going from place 
to place without ‘aim or object, save to while 
away the lingering moments. 

“A trifling alms, in the name of the virgin!” 
said a female voice close at his elbow, but he 
kept on without heeding the supplicant. 

“A few scudi, caballero, and it shall profit you 
much,” repeated the voice. 

Gonzalvo turned and beheld a woman of 
middle age, holding out her hand for the expect- 
ed favor. 

“And what can you do for me of so much ad- 
vantage ?” he asked, with a smile. 

‘More than you think, sir knight, I dare 
say,” returned the woman, giving him a mean- 
ing look. 

“Well, here is what you ask for; now go in 
peace.” 

“Not until I have told you an important se- 
cret,” she added, beckoning him to follow her 
to an obscure spot. “Surely,” she added, 
“Heaven has directed your footsteps hither, 
that you might have your eyes opened to the 
fearful danger that surrounds you.” 

“Your speech is not over and above plain, 
good woman,” rejoined Gonzalvo. 

“Tam not just what I seem, senor. You have 
probably taken me for what my present appear- 
ance would seem to warrant—a mendicant, or a 
gipsy; but Iam neither. My name is Theresa, 
and I am a sister of charity.” 

“Now I think I recall your looks; I have 
seen you in the streets more than once carrying 
cheer and consolation, doubtless, to the sick and 
dying. Now make haste to tell me this mighty 
secret, for soon my time will be otherwise oc- 
cupied than in listening to your gossip.” 

“Hear, and then call it gossip if you will. 
Last night while returning from the bed of a 
dying woman, I passed the mansion of Carava- 
jal, when the thought occurred that I would call 
and solicit food and wine for the sick child of a 
poor soldier. I approached the little postern 
at the rear of the dwelling by which the servants 
usually enter, and was about to knock, when I 
heard persons advancing, and believing that they 
might be poor people coming to solicit broken 
pastry, bread or cold meats, given daily by the 
charitable lady to such applicants, 1 stepped 
aside to allow them to proceed first. It was 
quite dark, but I perceived that the gate open- 
ing into the garden was ajar—a thing unusual 
at thathour. The better to conceal myself from 
observation, I entered the grounds and had 
scarcely done so when I became conscions that 
the persons whom I heard were following im the 
same direction. I concealed myself among the 
clustering vines, resolving to leave the spot as 








soon as the individuals, whoever the mi; 

had passed me. They came on, wh Theat 
diately recognized the yoice of Geraloma ; he 
was comipletely enveloped in a large cloak ena 
80 was his companion. They began a conven. 
wien one near me, that kept me dumb 

“Go on—go on!” exclaimed Gonzslvo, 

“Geraloma soon proved himself to be a yil- 
lain,” resumed sister Theresa. 

“The abbe knows with what zeal I have la- 
bored to persuade Caravajal’s daughter to enter 
the monastery, and can he possibly suspect me 
of having had any agency in getting her out of 
it, think you?” said the monk, 

“Certainly not—the plot is right well laid.” 
said his companion. ’ 

“The stigma of taking her away will fall on 
Gonzalvo, while I shall remain here for a time 
in perfect security and unsuspected; but mean- 
time you will be conducting Senorita Bianca 
safely to France where I will join you as soon 
as I can without exciting suspicion. When once 
away from here, I will pray his holiness, the 
pope, to annul my vows of celibacy, and wedded 
to Caravajal’s daughter, pass a very contented 
and happy life,” added Geraloma. 

“Quite a domestic picture,” said the other 
laughing. ‘ But have you arranged it so there 
will be no mistake—no fatal error to mar the 
plot?” 





x There will be no error on my part; the 
most important part of the business remains 
with you. When the fugitives have reached 
the hills just outside of the town, where your as- 
sociate will be concealed, decoy Gonzalvo aside 
on some pretence, and strike him to the heart, 
Leaving your companion to conceal the body, 
don the knight’s apparel and press forward with 
the maiden. When it becomes so light that 
your disguise will no longer serve you, assure 
her that you are acting by the express commands 
of her lover, who will join her in a few days, 
Amuse her with tales such as your ingenuity 
can best suggest, until you reach France. Here 
are ample means to defray your expenses,” 

“ This,” continued Theresa, “ was the purport 
of the conversation which I heard, and 80, Gon- 
zalvo, you see you are betrayed. All this day 
have I sought you to give timely warning, and 
was beginning to despair of success when I met 

uu.” 

“Can this indeed be true!” exclaimed the 
knight. “Am I thus deceived, betrayed, and given 
up to the assassin’s dagger, by the man in whom 
I have trusted? © perfidious Geraloma, what 
shall be thy punishment ?” 

“You may rely upon all I have said,” re- 
joined Theresa. 

“And the man whom you saw, was—” 

“Your servant Diego, whom I learned by a 
casual remark was once a mountain brigand.” 

“The knave! Excellent sister Theresa, 
counsel me. What shall I do?” 

“Bianca must not leave the convent in the 
manner you have designed. As she has not-yet 
taken vows, she is still subject to her mother’s 
authority, and the Lady Caravajal must be near 
with a carriage to receive her child.” 

“But you forget that she knows nothing of 
the matter.” 

“Tt shall be my care to acquaint her with the 
whole, and have her on the spot at the time. 
The perfidy of Geraloma will make her anxious 
to take her from the convent as soon as possi- 
ble. Believe me, she will be grateful for this 
fortunate discovery of the baseness of her con- 
fessor, and will soon be brought to forgive the 
steps which yuu contemplated taking. When 
you meet Bianca at the convent, lead her to the 
arms of Senora Caravajal, and thank God that 
she has escaped the machinations of the false 
monk.” 

“T will do it, although I lose her forever!” 
exclaimed Gonzalvo. “ But this knavish ser- 
vant! What fate is too hard for him ?”’ 

“ Have him arrested to witness to the hypoc- 
risy of the monk,” replied Theresa. 

“ That is well; but if he was not unworthy of 
my vengeance, I would dispose of him in a short- 
er way. Let Geraloma look to it that he keeps 
out of my way, or I may not have the same 
scruples inregard tohim. Well does he deserve 
an ignominious death! It was he who watched 
me in the garden, and so narrowly escaped feel- 
ing the quality of my blade.” 

“Yes,” added Theresa, reflectively; “the 
monk spoke of being in the garden, and of run- 
ning to elude you.” 

“Accept, gentle sister of charity and mercy, 
my warmest acknowledgements, and soon you 
shall receive more weighty proofs of my grati- 
tude. But time is wearing away. Goto Senora 
Carayajal and unfold this complicated plot, and 
extenuate, as much as possible, my own rash- 
ness ; tell her that love for her fair daughter en- 
grossed all other considerations. Plead well 
my cause, and if she is not near the convent at 
the hour, I will conduct Bianca to her mansion, 
and thus fulfil, as far as possible, my duty.” 

Gonzalvo parted from Theresa with his mind 
in a state of feverish excitement ; but indignation 
at the perfidy of Geraloma was the paramount 
feeling. It was in vain that he tried to stifle 
his anger and keep down his emotions ; the wild 
tumult in his blood would not be allayed, and he 
walked the streets with frowning brow ané his 
hand upon his dagger. He could not forego the 
idea of punishing the treacherous Geraloma; he 
wished a thousand times that he was a belted 
knight, that he might meet him in the ficld as 
became an hidalgo and a brave man. The ad- 
vice which Theresa had given him was good, but 
yet he determined to differ from it enough, not 
to have anything to do, for the present, with 
the enforcers and executors of the laws of the 
land. 

Banishing as much as_ possible the evidences 
of resentment from his countenance, when the 
proper time arrived, he ordered Diego to pro 
ceed to acertain spot with two led horses, 99 
previously arranged. He then armed himself 
with unusual care, and sought the convent which 
contained the object in whose welfare he was 5° 
much interested. It was not withont some 
misgivings that he approached the little poster? 
from whence he momentarily expected to see 
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the figure of the maiden issue. The Lady Car- 
avajal might not forgive him for planning an 
enterprise which would be looked upon by all 
good Catholics as the greatest piece of mendac- 
ity possible. What! violate the sanctity of a 
monastery, and carry off one who had avowed 
her intention of becoming a nun? Rash and 
impious thought! The exemplary mother of 
the beloved senorita would shrink from him with 
ar. 

" While he was indulging in these uncomfort- 
able reflections, he heard a light and well known 
step approaching ; and presently the sound ofa 
key turning softly in the lock ; the postern was 
timidly opened, and Gonzalvo sprang to press 
the trembling maiden to his heart. 

“J feel that this is rash and unmaidenly, and 
I tremble for the result,” she said, hurriedly. 

“ Quiet your apprehensions, and thank the 
ever blessed madonna for her kindly protection ; 
for we have escaped, this night, deadly peril. 
Be calm—Geraloma is false !” 

“St. Ursula!” she exclaimed. “It cannot 

y 
we Si, senorita, it is but too true; we shall not 
leave Seville—you will return to your mother, 
who before this time is fully acquainted with the 
plot. Come, do not linger, for every moment 
of delay is fraught with danger. In sister The- 
resa, whom the good angels have made an in- 
strument of unmasking the villany of the monk, 
we have an able advocate.” 

With Bianca clinging nervously to his arm, 
Ganzalvo hastened from the convent in the di- 
rection where he expected to find the Lady Car- 
avajal with a carriage. They reached the spot, 
but there was no vehicle in sight, and the knight 
began to entertain serious fears that it would not 
come. This served greatly to increase his per- 
turbation of mind, and every instant his agita- 
tion became more painful to bear. The victim 
of a thousand apprehensions, the donzella leaned 
heavily upon Gonzalvo for support, dreading 
alike to hear the reproaches of her mother, and 
those words of farewell from the lips of her lov- 
er, which she had every reason to suppose would 
be final. While they stood waiting and unde- 
cided, he briefly related to her the nature of the 
developments which sister Theresa had made. 
He had scarcely finished the relation when the 
sound of wheels reached their ears, and soon a 
carriage was in sight. 

“ Thanks to interceding saints!” exclaimed 
Gonzalvo. ‘ Your mother approaches ; the ter- 
rible danger which threatened you is well nigh 
passed. In a moment you will be in her 
arms, and safe from the dark machinations of 
Geraloma.” 

The carriage rolled rapidly to the spot and 
stopped. Gonzalvo opened the door with a 
tremulous hand. 

“Senora Caravajal,” he said, in a voice full of 
emotion, “I restore your daughter. Take her, 
and in your gratitude that a smooth-tongued hy- 
pocrite has been unmasked, forgive one whose 
love has made him rash and imprudent.” 

The Lady Caravajal extended her arms and 
Bianca sprang to her embraces. 

“Say, senora, am I forgiven?” 
Gonzalvo. 

“You are, most freely. Enter the carriage 
and attend us home,” returned the lady. 

“That would indeed give me pleasure, but I 
must attend to my knavish servant, who was to 
assassinate me in the first dark pass. Let me 
entreat of you, dear lady, to keep the transac- 
tion of to-night as far as I am concerned, a se- 
cret to all save to the abbot. To him I would 
advise you to address a private note requesting 
his immediate presence at your mansion, where 
you can make known to him what his friend Ge- 
raloma has contemplated. I think also it would 
be well to let Geraloma labor under the suppo- 
sition that the scheme has been successful, and 
that your daughter is really on the way to France, 
under the care of Diego; and yet I would not 
have the name of Bianca blazoned abroad in 
connection with a name like his. Let me beg 
of you—forgive my freedom—to prevail upon 
the abbe, who, though avaricious, is a kind- 
hearted man, to keep this matter entirely within 
the walls of the convent, nor allow it to be bruit- 
ed abroad. These suggestions may seem to 
come ungratefully from one who contemplated 
the daring act which is now known to you; but 
under the present circumstances, such a course 
appears to me proper.” 

“T will consider what you have said. 
see you at my mansion soon.” 

With these words the widow Caravajal’s car- 
riage drove away. 

Gonzalvo, with a lighter step and a better 
conscience, now proceeded to the place where 
Diego was waiting with the horses. He found 
him sitting calmly in the saddle, holding the 
reins of the animals intended for his master and 
Bianca. He appeared considerably disappoint- 
ed when he perceived the caballero advancing 
alone. 
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“ Diego,” said the latter, suppressing his in- 
dignation, “we can do nothing at present. Ge- 
raloma thinks the moon shines too brightly for 
such a deed; the undertaking must be postpon- 
ed until to-morrow night. Turn the horses’ 
heads toward home.” 

With evident reluctance the fellow obeyed, 
and the caballero followed close behind him. 
As soon as they reached the stables, Gonzalvo 
Sprang upon him and knocked him down with 
the heavy hilt of his sword, when he was firmly 
secured and lodged in a damp vault beneath the 
knight’s mansion. This unexpected event took 
him greatly by surprise, and put him in such 
terrible fear for his life, that of his own accord 
he confessed his guilt. It appeared that he had 
formerly been a soldier, and when his services 
ceased to be wanted, had, with many of his com- 
rades, taken to a more lawless life in the moun- 
tains, and it was while leading this kind of an 
existence thut he first saw Geraloma, who, al- 
though he would not rob a cavalier openly with 
force and arms, would nevertheless incite and 
encourage those to do so over whose rude minds 
he held complete sway. Having again met at 
Seville, after the lapse of several years, Diego 
was surprised to find that his former associate 
in crime had taken orders, was esteemed a good 





man, and admitted into the best families, in the 
sacred character he had assumed. Their ac- 
quaintance had been renewed for the purpose 
already known to the reader, which object had 
been happily frustrated by Theresa. 

Meantime Bianca did not appear at matins, 
and after the services the abbe sent for the 
monk to know from him the reason of her non- 
appearance, 

“T fear,” said Geraloma, in a sad voice, “ that 
Caravajal’s daughter is ill-prepared for a life of 
penitence and prayer.” 

“What mean you?” inquired the abbot. 

“Alas, worthy father, it grieves me to say that 
the senorita has committed a most flagrant 
breach of decorum; she has fled the convent 
with Gonzalvo.” 

“ Holy St. Peter! monstrous levity !” 

“Well may you say it,’”’ rejoined Geraloma, 
crossing himeelf. 

“ This must be looked too right speedily,” ad- 
ded the abbe. ‘Are you well assured that Gon- 
zalvo has done this unheard-of piece of wick- 
edness ?” 

“T have good evidence of it. He has long en- 
tertained for her a sinful affection, which has 
greatly hindered my efforts to bring her to a 
sense of her duty. I once surprised them in the 
garden attached to the Caravajal mansion, and 
heard this rash caballero persuading her to fly 
from paternal restraint, that they might be uni- 
ted in some other country. Out of pity to his 
youth and inexperience, I forgave him and kept 
the matter secret; but you see what has come 
of my misdirected kindness. Early this morn- 
ing as soon as I discovered the flight of the 
maiden, I sent to inquire if Senor Gonzalvo was 
at home, and received word that he left for his 
castle in the country last night.” 

“‘ There appears to be no doubt of his guilt,” 
said the abbot. 

“None at all, and I have already sent horse- 
men in different directions to trace the fugitives.” 

“ But without success, probably ¢” 

“Thave heard nothing as yet from them,” 
returned Geraloma. 

“Then I have done better than you,” re- 
plied the abbe, and instantly threw open a door 
near him. 

“Look, good Geraloma!” he added, very 
sarcastically. 

The monk raised his eyes and beheld to his 
consternation the Lady Caravajal, Bianca and 
Gonzalvo. 

“What pleasant surprise is this?” he stam- 
mered, vainly striving to recover his equanimity. 

“ We will call the vile and dissolute compan- 
ion of your wicked plotting, and he shall an- 
swer,” retorted the abbot, in a stern and rebuk- 
ing voice, while his eyes shot angry glances at 
the now agitated Geraloma. He stamped upon 
the floor as he ceased speaking, and immedi- 
ately Diego was dragged in by two monks. 

“ Betrayed!” cried Geraloma, smiting upon 
his breast in the pain of his disappointment and 
the vehemence of his rage. 

“ Yes, designing man!” replied the Lady Car- 
avajal. “Your wicked scheme was overheard 
in the garden.” 

The monk frowned fiereely, but made no 

reply. 
“ This transaction has convinced me that my 
child needs a protector,” resumed the senora, 
“and I shall bestow her upon Gonzalvo, who, 
though guilty of imprudence and rashness, is 
nevertheless a gallant cavalier and a noble 
gentleman.” 

“He shall not live to enjoy your gift!” cried 
Geraloma, snatching a dagger from beneath his 
domino, and springing upon Gonzalvo with the 
fury ofa maniac. But the quick, eagle eye of 
the knight was upon him; and recoiling to avoid 
his savage fury, he drew his good sword from 
its sheath, and reccived the villain on its point. 
Geraloma fell at his feet, pierced with a mortal 
wound. 

A few days after these events the abbot united 
Bianca and Gonzalvo in the little chapel attach- 
ed to the convent; and the usual rejoicings and 
festivities followed. The kind-hearted Theresa 
was not forgotten by the happy parties, but re- 
membered in a manner suited to the service 
which she had rendered. 
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THE TURKS, 

They abhor the hat; but uncovering the head 
which with us is an expression of respect, is con- 
sidered by them disrespectful and indecent; no 
offence is given by keeping on a hat in a mosque, 
but shoes must be left at the threshold ; the slip- 
per, and not the turban, is removed in token of 
respect. The Turks turn in their toes; they 
wiite from right to left; they mount on the right 
side of the horse; they follow their guests into a 
room, and precede them on leaving it ; the left 
hand is the place of honor; they do the honors 
of the table by serving themselves first; they are 
great smokers and coffee-drinkers ; they take the 
wall, and walk hastily in token of respect ; they 
beckon by throwing back the hand, instead of 
throwing it towards them; they cut the hair 
from the head, they remove it from the body, but 
leave it on the chin; they sleep in their clothes ; 
they look upon beheading as a more disgraceful 
punishment than strangling ; they deem our short 
and close dresses indecent; our shaven chins a 
mark of effeminacy and servitude ; they resent 
an inquiry after their wives as an insult; they 
commence their wooden houses at the top, and 
the upper apartments are frequently finished 
before the lower ones are closed in ; they eschew 
pork as an abomination; they regard dancing as 
a theatrical performance, only to be looked at, 
and not mingled in, except by slaves; lastly, 
their mourning habit is white; their sacred col- 
or, green ; their Sabbath day is Friday ; and in- 
terment follows immediately on death.— Youth’s 
Cabinet. 
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COURAGE OF SCIENCE, 

Courage in the battle-field is celebrated in his- 
tory and song, but little is said of the courage ex- 
hibited in pursuing scientific investigations,though 
often displaying more real bravery than ever was 
called into action in war. It is said that when 
Arago and Dulong were employed by the French 
government to make experiments upon the sub- 
ject of the construction and safety of steam boil- 
ers, the task executed by the two philosophers 
was one of as much danger as difficulty. The 
bursting of boilers to which they were exposed ina 
limited locality, was more hazardous than that of 
shells a a battle-field ; and while military of- 
ficers who assisted them—men of tried courage in 
the conflict, grew pale and fled from the scene, the 
savans proceeded coolly to make their calculations, 
and to observe the temperature and pressure upon 
boilers, almost at the exploding point.—Sat. Post 
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LINNIE MINE, 
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Sadly we wander, 
Memory and I, 

Down the dim pathway 
Of days gone by. 


Dear ones come round me, 
With song and smile, 

Many lost heart-tones 
Come back the while. 


Of the love-myrtles 
Garlands I weave, 
_. Then o’er their brightness 
Silently grieve. 


Oft have we woven 
Heart-flowers as bright ; 

Earth would seem fuirer 
Bloomed they to-night. 


Slowly we’re learning 
Life cannot be 

Bright as we pictured— 
Dreamers were we. 


Yet through its changes, 
One dream proves true,— 

One bright star pales not,— 
My trust in you. 


Still as of olden 

Our hearts entwine, 
Fond as in golden 

Days of ‘‘ lang syne.”’ 


Dear each heart-whisper, 
Darling, of thine; 

Then let me hear them 
Oft, Linnie mine. 
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THE ONE CALICO DRESS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“ You were not here yesterday,” said the 
gentle teacher of a little village school, as she 
placed her hand very kindly on the curly head 
of one of her pupils. It was recess time, but 
the little girl addressed had not gone out to 
frolic away the ten minutes, nor even left her 
seat, but sat absorbed in what seemed a fruitless 
attempt to make herself mistress of a sum in 
long division. 

Her face and neck crimsoned at the remark of 
her teacher, but looking up, she seemed some- 
what re-assured by the kind glance that met her, 
and answered, “ No, ma’am, I was not, but sister 
Nellie was.” 

«I remember there was a little girl who called 
herself Nellie Gray, came in yesterday, but I 
did not know then she was your sister. But 
why did not you come? You seem to love to 
study very much.” 

“Tt wasn’t because I didn’t want to,”’ was the 
earnest answer, and then she paused and the 
deep rose flush again tinted the fair brow, “but, 
but,” continued she, after a moment of painful 
embarrassment, “mother cannot spare both of 
us conveniently, and so we are going to take 
turns. I am coming to school one day and sister 
the next, and to-night I am to teach Nellie all I 
have learned to-day, and to-morrow night she 
will teach me all that she learns while here. It’s 
the only way we can think of to get along, and 
we both want to study very much, so as to 
sometime keep school ourselves and take care of 
mother, because she has to work very hard now 
to take care of us.” 

With genuine delicacy, Miss M— forbore to 
question the child further, but sat down beside 
her, and in a moment so explained the rule over 
which she was puzzling her young brain, that the 
difficuit sum was easily finished. 

“ You had better go out now and take the air 
a moment; you have studied very hard to-day,” 
said the teacher, as the little girl put aside her 
slate. 

“T had rather not—ZI might tear my dress. Vl 
stand by the window and watch the rest.” 


There was such a peculiar tone in the voice 
of her pupil as she said, “I might tear my 
dress,” that Miss M— was led instinctively to 
notice it. It was nothing but a ninepenny 
print of a deep pink hue, but it was very neatly 
made and had never yet been washed. And 
while looking at it, she remembered that during 
the whole previous fortnight that Mary Gray had 
attended school regularly, she had never seen 
her wear but the one dress. ‘“ She is a thought- 
ful little girl,” said she to herself, “and don’t 
want to make her poor mother any trouble. I 
wish I had more such scholars.” 

On the next morning Mary was absent, but 
her sister Nellie occupied her seat. There was 
something so interesting in the circumstance of 
the two little sisters, the one eleven, and the 
other eighteen months younger, agreeing to at- 
tend school by daily turns, that Miss M— could 
not forbear observing them very closely. They 
were pretty-faced children, of delicate forms and 
fairy-like hands and feet—the elder with dark, 
lustrous eyes and chestnut curls, the younger 
with orbs like the sky in June, her white neck 
veiled by a wealth of*golden ringlets. She ob- 
served in both, the same close attention to their 
studies, and as Mary had tarried within during 
play-time, so did Nellie; and upon speaking to 
her as she had to her sister, she received too, the 
same answer, “ J might tear my dress.” 

The reply caused Miss M— to notice the garb 
of the sister. She saw at once it was off the 
same piece as Mary’s, and upon scrutinizing it 
very closely, she became certain it was the same 
dress. It did not fit quite so prettily on Nellie, 
and was too long for her, too, and she was evi- 
dently ill at ease whenever she noticed her 
teacher looking at the bright pink flowers that 
were set so thickly on the white ground. 

The discovery was one which could not but 
interest a heart so truly benevolent as was that 
which pulsated in the bosom of the teacher of 
that little village school. She ascertained the 
residence of their mother, and though sorely 
shortened herself by a narrow purse, that same 
night, having found at the only store in the 
place a few yards of the same material, pur- 





chased a dress from it for little Nellie, and cent 
it to her in such a way that the donor could not 
be easily detected. 

Very bright and happy looked Mary Gray on 
Friday morning, as she entered the school-room 
at an early hour. She waited only to place her 
books in neat order on her desk, ere she ap- 
proached Miss M—, and whispered in a voice 
that laughed in spite of all her efforts to make it 
low and deferential, “ After this weck sister 
Nellie is coming to school every day, and O, I 
am so glad.” 

“That is very good news,” responded the 
teacher kindly. “Nellie is very fond of her 
books, I see, and I am happy to know she can 
have an opportunity to study every day.” Then 
she continued, a little good-natured mischief en- 
circling her eyes and dimpling her sweet lips, 
“ But can mother spare you both conveniently ¢” 

“O yes, ma’am, yes, ma’am, she can now. 
Something has happened that she didn’t expect, 
and she is as glad to have us come as we are to 
do so.” She hesitated a moment, but her young 
heart was filled to the brim with joy, and when 
a child is happy, it is as natural for it to tell the 
cause, as it is for a bird to warble when the sun 
shines. So out of the fulness of her heart she 
spoke, and told her teacher this little story. 

She and her sister were the only children of a 
very poor widow, whose health was so delicate 
that it was almost impossible to support herself 
and little daughters. She had been obliged to 
keep them out of school all winter, because they 
had no clothes that were fit to wear but she told 
them if they could earn enough by doing odd 
chores for the neighbors to buy them each a 
dress, they might go in the spring. Very earn- 
estly had the little girls improved their stray 
chances, and very carefully hoarded the copper 
coins which usually repaid them. They had 
each nearly saved enough to buy a calico dress, 
when poor Nellie was taken sick, and as the 
mother had no money beforehand, her own little 
treasure had to be expended in the purchase of 
medicine. 

“O, I did feel so bad, when school opened and 
Nellie could not go, because she had no dress,” 
said Mary. “I told mother I wouldn’t go eith- 
er, but she said I had better, for I could teach 
sister some, and that would be better than no 
schooling. I stood it a fortnight, but Nellie’s 
little sorry face seemed all the time looking at 
me on the way to school, and I couldn’t be hap- 
py a bit; so I finally thought of a way by which 
we could both go, and I told mother I would 
come one day, and the next I would lend Nellie 
my dress and she might come, and that’s the 
way we have done this week. But last night, 
don’t you think, somebody sent sister a dress 
just like mine, and now she can come too. O, 
if I only knew who it was, I would get down on 
my knees and thank them, and so would Nellie. 
But we don’t, and so we’ve done all we could 
fur them—we’ve prayed for them, and O, Miss 
M— we are all so glad now. Aint you, too?” 

“Indeed I am,” was the emphatic answer. 
And when, on the following Monday, little Nel- 
lie in the new pink dress entered the school- 
room, her face radiant as a rose in sunshine, 
and approaching the teacher’s table, exclaimed, 
in tones as musical as those of a freed fountain, 
“TI am coming to school now every day, and 
O,1I am so glad!” Miss M— felt as she had 
never done before, that it is indeed more blessed 
to give than to receive, and no millionaire, when 
he saw in the public prints, his name lauded for 
its thousand dollar charities, was ever half so 
happy as the poor school teacher who wore her 
old gloves half a summer longer than she ought 
to, and thereby saved enough to buy that little 
fatherless girl a calico dress. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 


°*Twas the calm, the quiet hour of night, 
The pearly brook was still; 

And Luna’s gentle, silvery light, 
Shed beauty o’er each rill. 

The petals of each open flowers 
Drank of the heavenly dews 

That nature in her tranquil hours 
Had soothingly diffused. 

The nightingale had ceased to sing 
The wonted notes of love, 

But through the air there seemed to ring 
Sweet music from above. 

°Twas angel whisperings soft and low, 
Fell o’er unconscious earth ; 

For wreathed upon an angel’s brow 
Was the signet form of death. 

And when that spirit soared on high, 
There was a shout in heaven; 

For in the arms of Jesus lie 
A pure, a holy gem. 


> 
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OVER-DOCTORING, 


Our fathers and mothers are still hale and 
hearty, at sixty, seventy, or eighty years of age, 
and yet they never bothered themselves about 
the liver and the stomach, and digestion, and 
brown bread and baths, and hair brushes; they 
lived in blissful ignorance of the liver, “lights,” 
or anything else than the stomach ; the where- 
abouts of “that animal,” they were regularly 
and pleasurably reminded of, three times a day ; 
but not so with us, their degenerate sons, whose 
houses are cumbered with double sashes to keep 
all the pure air out, while every pains is taken 
to keep the foul air in; with patent shower- 
baths to chill us to death ; with hot-air furnaces 
to stew us with their stifling, humid heat; with 
carpets to hide dust and dirt, to harbor damp- 
ness and noxious gases ; and lazy loafing rock- 
ing-chairs, to insure three crooks in every spine ; 
and cushioned ottomans, sofas, lounges, fau- 
teuils, vis-a-vis, and a great many other French 
things to engender lingering death.— Hall. 

+a > 


CHATEAUBRIAND AND WASHINGTON. 


When Chateaubriand visited America, in the 
year 1791, he had a single interview with Wash- 
ington, and in recurring to this event, he, many 
years afterwards, exclaims: ‘ There was a vir- 
tue in the very presence of that great man, that 
has warmed my soul to goodness for the remain- 
der of my life!” If such an effect in exalting 
human thought and feeling can flow from a 
bricf acquaintance with a mortal man, how 
much more powerful to raise and sustain the 
soul, must be an acquaintance with the eternal 
Fount of Greatness !—New York Tribune. 


+o 








Happiness is in taste afid not in things ; and it 
is by having what we love that we are happy, not 
by Lovae what others find agreeable.—Loche- 
Soucauld. 
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LORD HILBERT. 
A BALLAD. 


een 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
enn 


The wind it is blowing, Lord Hilbert is going 
Speedily over the moonlit wave; 

And swiftly advancing, his eyes are glancing 
At the green shore which the waters lave. 


The banners are streaming—the watch-fires gleaming 
From a dark, castle-crested height ; 

The rays descending, are mixing and blending 
All in the gloom of the shadowy night. 


Softly "tis sounding, through vales surrounding, 
The silvery tone of the sweet guitar; 

And with the stringing, the voice of singing 
Ascendeth over the waters far. 


“Lord Albyn’s daughter! T’ve crossed the water, 
All the tains I’ve dered o'er; 

One love adoring, my song I’m pouring 
At thy castle’s base—sweet Eleanore!” 





“ Fly, fly! my lover! I’m bending over, 
I see mid the waves thy little bark; 

Lord Albyn hates thee, and death awaits thee 
If thou art found on the waters dark!” 


“ Here all unfearing, thy sweet voice hearing, 
Dll stay, and the waters wander o’er, 

Till I can meet thee, and truly greet thee 
As my true love—sweet Eleanore!” 


“In vain importune! Thy cruel fortune 
Hath reared above thee my castle walls 
“Then death despising—these cliffs, uprising, 

Tl enter the Lord of Albyn’s halls!” 


“Ah, noble stranger! Be mine the danger! 
To die for thee would be surely sweet !”” 

Her words were ended,—a cord descended, 
And fell adown at Lord Hilbert’s feet. 


Then—then he hastened, and quickly fastened 
A ladder of rope to the fallen cerd ; 

Then forth he threw it,—the lady drew it 
Up to the castle of Albyn’s lord. 


Hurrah! he’s rising, and death deepising— 
Stands on the summit of Albyn’s hold; 

The lady clasping—their hands close-grasping— 
Fate help the lover, so true and so bold! 


**Descend, dear lady—the way is ready,— 
The ladder is strong, and the bark is below!” 

No more was spoken—in silence unbroken, 
Down te the boat do the lovers go. 


The wind it is blowing, Lord Hilbert is rowing 
His lady fair from Lord Albyn’s shore; 

All danger is over. Hurrah for the lover! 
The bold Lord Hilbert—and Eleanore! 





RELIGIOUS JUGGLERY OF RUSSIA. 


When we reflect on the means which the Rus- 
sian government adopts to promote its 
ends, it is as if we were called upon to encounter 
the resuscitated vampyres of some of the worst 
tyrants and religious cheats of the darkest middle 
ages. The Russian papers gravely relate a mi- 
raculous appearance of the blessed virgin during 
one of their recent conflicts on the Asiatic fron- 
tier of Turkey and Russia. She is said to have 
been seen by the combatants on both sides in 
the attitude of blessing the Russian soldiers. 
The consequence was that they were inspired 
with a supernatural and irresistible valor ; and 
that (still more wonderful) a number of the infi- 
del Moslems were converted to the “orthodox 
faith.” The day has gone past when such an 
old woman’s fable od have any effect on the 
soldiers of France, England, or even Turkey; 
but the Russian pd ag ms among whom their 
armies are recruited, are in precisely the benight- 
ed state to be acted upon by such holy lies. 
This legend of a manifestation of the virgin in 
the hour of battle is intended to act upon the 
Russian soldiers as opium used to act on the 
Turkish Delhis—to impel them with fanatical 
faith on the bayonets of their enemies.—Liver- 
pool Mercury. \ 








GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., ITI., IV., and V. of the Pro 
TORIAL, elegantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in 
the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each 
Vol. containing nearly 1000 Pe gee of men, 
and current events all over the world; of sce: in 
parts of the globe; of famous cities and beau: 

; Of pageants at home and abroad ; of fine maritime 
views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides be: en ge tr — ,» the: b 
pages a vast amount of origi tales, sketches, poems, 
and novelettes, = beg ang: American authors, with a 
current news record 0: e times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
= npn ng on ‘ toe 

‘or sale at our Office, and at periodical depots 
throughout the Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 8 vols., 
$7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. - 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The i of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 

of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making @ pen en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female 

Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
is printed on fine white paper,with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant speci- 
men ofart. The size of the paper is fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrati a th weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months will make @ 
volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid 

engravings. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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HAIL! RADIANT SPRING. 


BY TERRY HALPINE. 


The glad, radiant spring-time is coming at last, 

The long, gloomy reign of stern winter is past, 

Like a maiden, with footsteps all graceful and light, 
With eyes like the violet, so starry and bright; 

With cheeks of bright crimeon, and forehead serene, 
With fair, golden tresses, and mantle of green. 

She is here in her beauty, and with her has come 
The south wind’s soft music, the bee’s merry hum, 
From mountain and valley a welcome is heard, 

In the glad, joyous strain of the wild woodland bird; 
The notes of the robin fall soft on the ear, 

With the song of the black-bird, so mellow and clear; 
0, gorgeous and bright is the light that you fling,— 
We hail thee! we hail thee! thou radiant Spring. 





"Neath thy warm, loving smile, and thine eyes’ kindly ray, | 


The cold frosts of winter are melting away ; 

Thy light, fairy footsteps have prest the green earth, 
And flowers of rare beauty are springing to birth. 
Like a fond, tender mother, with glances of love, 
The sky like a halo is bending above ; 

In their fragrance and beauty, unnoticed of men, 
The wild flowers are budding in forest and glen. 

By the wild, gushing streamlet, in mountain and dale, 
Is the pure, fragrant lily, so stately and pale; 

The rose blooms in beauty, while by her is seen 

The violet, half hid in its leaflets of green. 

O, many and fair are the gifts that ye bring; 

We hail thee! we hail thee! thou radiant Spring. 





Written for The Flag of our Union. 


HOW MR MALFORD GOT MARRIED. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 





“Have you got any houses to let, Mr. Mal- 
ford ?”” asked a man named Pickard, of a large 
real estate owner. 

But one, I believe. 
yourself?” 

“No; an old friend of my wife’s—a Miss 
Fletcher—requested me to make a few inqui- 
ries for her benefit.” 

“Miss Fletcher—was she once a nurse?” 
asked Malford, in a musing tone. 

“ Yes,” rejoined the other; “but she is now 
desirous of taking a house, keeping a few board- 
ers, and thereby securing a more permanent 
home.” 

“ T think I have seen this Miss Fletcher. Pray 
how old a person may she be?” resumed Mal- 
ford, abruptly. 

“About sixty, I should think,” replied Pick- 
ard, thinking it odd that a landlord should re- 
quire to know the age of a tenant. 

“ What kind of a woman is she? By that I 
mean is she capable, industrious, and the like ?” 

“None more so. She is a good manager, 
will be as careful of your house as though it were 
her own, and your rent will be sure.” 

“Good tempered, I suppose ?” added Malford, 
carelessly. 

“T know nothing to the contrary,” responded 
Pickard, with some surprise, for he had never 
heard Mr. Malford ask precisely such questions 
before, although he recommended several ten- 
ants to him at different times. 

“Well, Mr. Pickard,” he rejoined, after a 
moment’s reflection, “‘ I think the lady can have 
the house, if it suits her. It is situated on J. 
Street.” 

“ Good location, Mr. Malford; the lady will 
consider herself fortunate. When can the prem- 
ises be seen, sir?” 

“O at any time, any time. 
Fletcher stopping at present *” 

Pickard named the street and number. 


“T have business in that part of the city this 


Are you looking for 





Where is Miss 





morning, and not to trouble you farther, I will 
speak to her on the subject myself,” added 
Malford. 

“He must want a tenant for his empty house, 

for I never saw him display so much interest on 
the subject before. Perhaps his affairs are not 
as prosperous as usual,” thought Pickard, as he 
walked down the street. Business cares engross- 
ed his attention for two or three days, and the 
foregoing conversation was driven from his 
mind. 
After leaving Pickard, Malford went home. 
He flung himself upon a lounge, reflected deep- 
ly upon some topic for an hour, and then started 
off to see Miss Fletcher—his tenant in perspec- 
tive. He found the place without difficulty, 
and was ushered into a neat little parlor by a 
young girl. 

That lady soon entered the room. She was 
tall, good-looking, dignified in manner, and 
certainly did not look to be sixty years of age. 

“I believe we have met before,” said our land- 
lord, after he had introduced himself. 

“You are correct, Mr. Malford; ten years 
ago, if I mistake not, I nursed your wife through 
a severe illness,” replied Miss Fletcher ; “ but,” 
she added, with a smile, “I do not much won- 
der that you did not at first recognize me ; ten 
years will change one’s appearance a great 
deal.” 

Malford thought that in this case the change 
had not been for the worse, though he did not 
say so; but proceeded in a business-like manner 
to make known his errand. 

“Tam exceedingly obliged to Mr. Pickard, 
and to you too, sir, for your trouble in calling ; 
for it is unnecessary to say that I am pleased 
with the prospect of securing a house so soon,” 
said Miss Fletcher, gracefully, when he had 
finished. 

The gentleman begged that she would not 
mention it. 

“On what terms 
continued. 

“O we wont quarrel about the terms,” he 


am I to have it?” she 





answered. 


“But that is no unimportant item to me, Mr. | 


Malford, for Iam not rich,” was the rejoinder. 

“Never mind, we’ll arrange the conditions 
after you have looked at the house,” he added, 
evasively. ‘When will you examine it ?” 

“To-morrow will suit me as well as at any 
time,” was Miss Fletcher’s answer, and soit was 
agreed that Mr. Malford should call for her at 
eleven, and show her the premises. 

Mr. Malford had been a widower several 
years, and his large, nicely furnished mansion 
was superintended by a housekeeper, who had 








tried in vain to induce him to make her Mrs. 
Malford ; but as the gentleman was so stupid as 
not to take hints, didn’t value flattery, and seem- 
ed entirely unconscious that she was making 
unusual efforts to please him, she vented her dis- 
appointment by ‘“sulks” and scolding the 
servants. 

Punctually at the hour appointed, Mr. Mal- 
ford was at the door with his horse and chaise. 

“ Why, Mr. Malford, I could have walked just 
as well,” urged Miss Fletcher, as he helped 
her in. 

“ No doubt, no doubt, but my horse has noth- 
ing to do, and I rather he would have exercise,” 
he replied, seating himself beside her, and driv- 
ing off at a good pace. 

In some ten minutes they stopped before a 
handsome, four-story house, in a fashionable 
strect. Mr. Malforl stepped out and secured 
his horse, while Miss Fletcher remained still, 
supposing he had a call to make. But, much 
to her surprise, he offered her his hand to assist 
her in alighting. 

“ This is the place,” he remarked, perceiving 
that she hesitated. 

The lady made no reply, but followed him up 
the steps. 

“Why, this is your house !” she exclaimed, as 
her eye fell upon a silver door-plate. 

“But that doesn’t prevent my letting it, does 
it?” said Mr. Malford, blandly, in reply to her 
look of astonishment. 

In a moment they had entered. 

“These are the parlors,” he added, pointing 
to two large, elegantly furnished rooms on either 
side of the wide hali. 

Miss Fletcher was delighted, and could not 
suppress exclamations of pleasure as she fol- 
lowed her guide through the different apart- 
ments, and remarked how very convenient every- 
thing was, and the air of comfort that universally 
existed. Not a nook, niche, or corner had es- 
caped examination, Mr. Malford seeming 
particularly scrupulous that she should be 
satisfied. 

“Well, what do you think of the house ?” he 
added, motioning the lady to be seated. 

“Tam very much pleased with it; I have 
never seen one that I liked better,” was the 
reply. 

“And are the terms I named satisfactory ?” 

“Perfectly so; I only wonder at their ex- 
treme reasonableness.” 

‘So far, so good. Now I have a proposal to 
make ; my house-keepers and servants trouble 
me a good deal, and afford me but little comfort ; 
supposing I discharge them all, and board with 
you?” continued Mr. Malford. 

“T have no objection to that arrangement ; I 
would as soon board you as anybody else; be- 
sides,”’ added Miss Fletcher, “ it will seem more 
like home to you here.” 

“ Then it is settled ; you are to board me ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You will need furniture; why not take 
mine?” continued the gentleman, looking askance 
at Miss Fletcher. 

“Tt is much too expensive, Mr. Malford ; I 
could not afford it,” she replied, promptly, at 
the same time glancing at the carved work on a 
chair near her. 

“ But if I give you the use of it, at a fair com- 
pensation, you wont mind that, of course ?” 

Miss Fletcher said “ no,” innocently enough ; 
but it appeared to her that Mr. Malford was 
standing very much in his own light. She had 
not formerly given him credit for so much un- 
selfishness and Christian sympathy. He really 
acted the part of a disinterested friend. 

“But there is one thing, Mr. Malford, that I 
must insist on; these carpets are too nice to be 
used so roughly as they must be inevitably ; I 
should prefer cheaper ones.” 

“Very well, Miss Fletcher; if the carpets 
don’t suit, after two or three weeks’ trial of them, 
we can have them taken up,” was the rejoinder. 
“T only hope,” he added, good-humoredly, 
“that all your requests will be as reasonable as 
that.’’ 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he should prove a good 
friend to me, after all,’’ thought Miss Fletcher. 
“He certainly talks like it now, and he’ll be a 
reasonable landlord, I’m sure.” 

She arose and walked across the room, looked 
out of the window, and then tied her bonnet as 
though indicating that she was ready to go. But 
Mr. Malford didn’t seem in any hurry; he was 
at that moment thinking that she looked very 
well in her neat black silk dress, and velvet 
bonnet of the same respectable color. She 
appeared perfectly at home, also; no awkward- 
ness or diffidence (Miss Fletcher had once seen 
better days) manifested itself in her actions. 

For a few moments nothing was said by either. 

“As it’s all settled, please to name the day ?” 
observed Mr. Malford, at length. ‘‘ We are 
both old enough to waive ceremony, and it is 
useless to spend two or three months in talking 
about a thing when it can all be said at once. 
Don’t you think so, Miss Fletcher?” and the 
speaker drew his chair nearer to the lady. 

The latter laughingly replied that “she did 
not feel inclined to procrastinate, lest he should 
take it into his head to let his house to some- 
body else on the same reasonable terms which 
he had offered it to her.” 

“« Shall we stay here, or go to St. Paul’s, then, 
my dear Miss Fletcher?” continued our gentle- 
man, charmed with her frankness. 

“To St. Paul’s !” exclaimed the lady, look- 
ing at the speaker with genuine amazement. 

“Don’t you comprehend?” he asked. 

‘I do not indeed, Mr. Malford,” she rejoined, 
in a voice so earnest that he was forced to be- 
lieve her. 

“You like this house ?” 

“ Very much, sir.” 

“And you have decided to take my furni- 
ture ?” 

“That was the bargain.” 

“And you will board me?” 

*‘T agreed to, I believe.” 

“All things considered, you are satisfied ¢” 

“T am, perfectly so; and what is more, I 
think myself extremely lucky in receiving such 
good propositions. I cannot be too grateful for 
your kindness, Mr. Malford.” 








“Then why can we not be married imme- 
diately?” 

Miss Fletcher sat the picture of astonishment. 
Not once had she even imagined that there might 
be a covert meaning to Malford’s words, or that 
she had unconsciously encouraged him by al- 
most every remark she had made. For a mo- 
ment she looked fixedly at him without speak- 
ing; the scrutiny probably assured her of his 
sincerity, for she said, immediately : 

“If you would take me for better or worse, 
here is my hand. I am ready, at any moment.” 

As the reader will perceive, there was no false 
delicacy here. Everything was settled on the 
spot; no mincing of words, or choosing of sen- 
timental phrases. The matter was a practical 
one, and it was treated practically ; four hours 
from that time, the couple visited a Rev. Dr. 
who performed a well-known ceremony which 
constituted them husband and wife. And they 
were not an ill-matched pair; the latter being 
still a fine-looking woman, a little short of sixty, 
and the former an erect, stout, whole-souled man, 
five years her senior ; both sensible, well-inform- 
ed, and intelligent. 

While this important event was transpiring, 
Mrs. Bly, Mr. Malford’s housekeeper, who, by 
dint of watching and listening, imagined that 
something unusual was going on, sent word to 
three married sons of her employer that “ they 
had better come and talk with the old gentle- 
man, as he acted kind of strange like, and had a 
suspicious-looking woman in the house.” 

Of course the dutiful young men were not 
long in profiting by this hint, and when Mr. and 
Mrs. Malford returned, they found three frown- 
ing individuals in one of the parlors, ready to 
express their virtuous indignation at any repre- 
hensible discovery they might make. 

“ Mrs. Malford, these are my three sons ; boys, 
this is my wife,” said the father, as he presented 
the lady. 

“Your wife!” exclaimed John. 

“ You are crazy !”’ cried James. 

“ You need a guardian !” echoed Henry. 

Mrs. Malford did not seem the least intimi- 
dated by this sudden explosion of anger, but 
quietly relieving herself of her bonnet and shawl, 
sat herself down in an easy chair, as though she 
had been mistress in that same room for years. 

“She’s nothing but a nurse!” resumed John. 

“She’s a schemer !” continued James. 

“And married you for your money!’ added 
Henry. ; 

“Boys, look here!” said Mr. Malford, turn- 
ing sternly toward the excited speakers. ‘Go 
home, and mind your own business. I am yet 
capable of managing my affairs, and taking care 
of my own interests. Go home, I say! When 
I want you, I’ll send for you.” 

Without another word the trio left the house, 
evidently thinking that in view of the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars which Mr. Malford was 
reputed to possess, it was the most politic course 
to take. 

The way Mr. Malford continued to conduct 
his business matters, proved conclusively that 
his mind was as sound as ever, while the way in 
which his wife managed the in-door department, 
proved also that his choice had been a judicious 
one. She had no reason to complain of her 
“landlord,” nor he of his “ tenant.” 


A LONDON MILLIONAIRE. 


Mons. Francis Wey, a French writer of dis- 
tinction, who passed several weeks in London 
during the great exhibition, has recently publish- 
ed, in Paris, his “impressions,” under the title 
of “ The English at Home.” 

On one occasion, while riding in an omnibus, 
he formed an acquaintance with a fellow-pas- 
senger, from whom he derived many explana- 
tions of the strange things he saw. One of 
these we give : 

“T addressed a few words to him concerning 
acarriage which had just drove by them. It 
was too fine to be elegant, and was drawn by 
two magnificent bay horses. On the box, adorn- 
ed with beautiful fringe, sat a black-coated 
coachman ; there was not a wrinkle in his white 
cravat ; his snowy gloves were spotless. In the 
vehicle, on downy cushions, ny lounged 
a man without a coat, his arms bare, his sleeves 
turned up to the shoulder; an apron with the 
corners turned up, served him as a girdle—so 
that the coachman looked like a gentleman driv- 
ing a mechanic in his working-dress.” 

Mr. Wey asked his neighbor who and what 
was the strange-looking occupant of the dashing 
carriage. 

“The richest butcher in London,” was the 
reply. ‘He is returning in his own carriage 
from the slaughter-house to his residence. His 
forefathers were in the same business; his fath- 
er left him a fortune of more than two millions, 
and he out of modesty, follows his fathers pro- 
fession—a very honorable old custom. This 
gentleman butcher possesses four millions.” 








AN EVENING PARTY IN SWEDEN. 


Our travelling companion, Herr M. came to 
usher the captain and myself into the presence of 
the circle of friends assembled in the drawing- 
room. The evening we spent with these friends 
was a most pleasant one ; all the ladies spoke a 
little English, aud we talked of the architecture 
of the old Norwegian churches ; of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 (which was even here a stock 
subject); of the Scotch families settled and flour- 
ishing in Sweden; of the inconveniences of 
Swedish travelling, and the conveniences of 
English railways. Then Herr M. sang some 
quaint national songs, played some national 
airs; and then we went down stairs to supper, 
which the guests ate as they walked about the 
room and chatted with their neighbors. It was 
a substantial and elegant meal, closed by the 
production of some hot chocolate, that was very 
refreshing. After supper we returned to the 
drawing-room, and examined the collection of 
Swedish painters it contained. I noticed some 
excellent pictures of the Webster school, but 
nothing of avery high character. Yet the art- 
collection contained a group by Sergell worth a 
long journey ; it was one of the celebrated pieces 
of this great man.— Travels in Sweden. 
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A NICE LANDLORD. 


A traveller found a buffalo robe belonging to 
a hotel-keeper, who on receiving it, thanked the 
finder, remarking that a “ thank you ” was worth 
twenty-five cents, and “thank you kindly,” was 
worth thirty-seven-and-a-half cents. Soon after, 
the traveller called for a dinner, ate it, and ask- 
ed the landlord what was to pay. “ Twenty- 
five cents,” was the reply. ‘I thank you kind- 
ly,” said the traveller, and moved off. “ Here, 
my good fellow, stop and take the change,’ re- 
marked the landlord, throwing down a ninepence, 
“ your meal was only twenty-five cents.” —Bee. 








“OLD FOLKS AT HOME.” 


An old joker gives the following whimsicall 
amusing account of an adventure of his in Yo 
State. Unless he exaggerates, there must be a 

lace out there where ‘‘ the king of terrors ” has 
‘or a long time back failed to enter and take 
toll. Had our informant been a little more ex- 
plicit, and given the precise locality of the occur- 
rence he describes, no donbt a swollen tide of 
emigration would have at once set thitherward, 
made up of such as, “ through fear of death, are 
all their life-time subject to Tentone,” 

The oldest man, apparently, ever I saw in all 
my life, was sitting on a wood-pile by an old 
farm-house, crying bitterly. I called and inquir- 
ed of him the cause of his trouble. And what do 
you think was the unexpected reply ? 

“ Father whipped me.” 

Half doubting the infirm gray-beard’s sanity, 
for it seemed impossible that any one so aged 


«should have a living parent, I asked : 


“ Where is your father ¢” 

“In the house,’ he answered, amid his tears 
and sobs. 

Curiosity led me into the house, and there I 
saw—Methusaleh, as I verily believed. The 
sight made me start. 

“Sir,” said I, “is this your son at the door, 
crying ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the ancient, gruffly. 

“ And pray, what did you whip him for?” 

“Why, the good-for-nothing blockhead threw 
a club at his grandfather !”” 

I left amazed. But if ever I go that way 
again, I am determined to see the grandfather. 
—Manchester Mirror. 


SENSIBLE HOGS, 

Some years ago I made a visit in the Bay of 
Fundy, and finding a cosy place there, quite to 
my mind, I spent a week or more in that vicini- 
ty. While there I had occasion to notice the 
movements of sundry hogs who came down to 
the beach at low tide, to feed upon the clams 
which abound in the sand. You are aware that 
the tide rises thirty or forty feet in that part of 
the country. The consequence is that it must 
come and recede very rapidly—so swift indeed 
docs it rise, that cattle unacquainted with the 
state of things, not unfrequently get overtaken 
by the water and are drowned. The old hogs in 
those parts, however, get accustomed to the tide. 
They find out not only that it ‘“ waits for no 
man,” but that it waits for no hog. One day, 
while I was on the beach, I saw a regiment of 
hogs, as busy as they could be, rooting for clams 
and feasting on them. Watching them carefully, 
I could not help noticing that several of their 
number ever and anon placed one ear in the at- 
titude of listening. They would remain in that 
position a moment or two, and then go on dig- 
ging clams. At length, one cunning old fellow, 
after listening an instant, uttered that well-known 
note of alarm, and off he and the whole regiment 
ran at the top of their speed, out of reach of the 
tide. When I placed my ear near the ground, 
as the hogs did, I discovered what they discov- 
ered, and what I did not know before—the roar 
of the tide coming in, and I found it necessary 
to retreat about as speedily as they had done.— 
Youth’s Assistant. 








MOTHER. 

Round the idea of one’s mother the mind of 
a man clings with fond affection. It is the first 
deep thought stamped upon our infant hearts, 
when soft and capable of receiving the most pro- 
found impressions, and all the after feelings of 
the world are more or less light in that com- 
parison. I do not know that even in our old 
age we do not look back to that feeling as 
the sweetest we have through life. Our pas- 
sions and our wilfulness may lead us far from the 
object of our filial love ; we learn even to pain 
her heart, to oppose her wishes, to violate her 
commands; we may become wild, headstrong, 
and angry at her counsels, or opposition ; but 
when death has stilled her monitory voice, and 
nothing but calm memory remains to recapitu- 
late her virtues and good deeds, affection, like 
a flower beaten to the ground by a past storm, 
raises up her head and smiles among her tears. 
Round that idea, as we have said, the mind clings 
with fond affection; and even when the earlier 
period of our loss forces memory to be silent, 
fancy takes the place of remembrance, and twines 
the image of our dead parent with a garland of 
graces, and beauties, and virtues, we doubt not 
that she possessed.—/ames. 
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A MICHIGAN JUDGE. 


There used to be a judge in the southern part 
of Michigan, who had one expression under 
which he cloaked all his ignorance and perplexi- 
ties, and that was, that he “ must decide accor- 
ding to the substantial justice.” On one occa- 
sion a culprit was undergoing his trial for petit 
larceny. The offender was an old one, and every 
one believed him guilty, but the evidence was 
lamentably deticient. After the arguments were 
closed, the judge rose to charge the jury. He 
had determined to have the fellow convicted, but 
he could not fortify his purpose by the facts and 
the law. At last, after floundering about for a 
long time, he closed in the following summary 
manner, ‘Gentlemen, you must never lose sight 
of substantial justice. This is the end of all 
law. The evidence may be rather deticient in 
the case; but, gentlemen, you ought, I think, 
to keep in view the eternal principles of substan- 
tial justice. Gentlemen, I think this man ought 
to be convicted. He is a great rascal; he stole 
all my wood last winter, and I think you had 
better bring him in guilty anyhow.”— Western 
paper. 








AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 

There are some fine birds in the country, none 
of them, however, being musical beyond a whis- 
tle. Most of them are peculiar to the country. 
Many of them resemble birds at home. There 
is one that has the appearance of the robin, but 
lacks the musical powers of that bird. A sight 
quite common here, and one which would aston- 
ish a sportsman of New England, is, to find a 
flock of birds, resembling ducks, swimming and 
diving in a pond, and then see them rise from 
the water, fly away, and lightinatree. The 
magpie is found in large numbers. They ap- 
proach the nearest to a musical bird, and can be 
taught to whistle a tune with quite rhythmical 
correctness. There are also birds resembling 
the parrot, some of them having most magnifi- 
cent plumage of the richest colors.— Boston Daily 
Journal. 
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A POWERFUL MICROSCOPE, 


A German, in Cincinnati, has invented a pow- 
erful microscope, which has such an immense 
magnifying power that by it the dust which, by 
contact with the wings of a butterfly, adheres to 
the finger, is shown to be a number of feathers, 
in which longitudinal and transverse lines may 
be discovered. On avery minute particle of 
dust from the wing of a midge, measuring only 
one five-hundredth of an inch in length, and one- 
thousandth of an inch in breadth, the number of 
scales is found to be 84,000, which give the enor- 
mous sum of forty-two thousand millions to one 
square inch.—Baltimore Sun. 





RatHER Crrcurtrovs.—Mr. Choate is said 
to have once described the boundary line between 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts in this lan- 
guage :—“ Why,” said he, “it is like starting 
rom a bush, starting from thence to a blue jay, 
from thence to a hive of bees in swarming time, 
from thence to three hundred foxes with fire- 
brands to their tails.” 





Jester’s Picnic. 


Some villanous perpetrator of bad jokes 
closed to us by mail the following, which » ng 
sert as a caution to others of the same stamp. 

¥ rf does a young and bashful » When 
charge by her very respectable papa and mama 
with indulging in a secret affection for her cous. 
in William, utter, whilst hiding her blushes, the 
name of the commander-in-chief of the Tarkish 
army?” “ Give it up.” 

“Because she exclaims, O ! Ma! Pa! Pshaw 


N. B. No questions asked, and a reward of 
a three cent piece, bran new from the mint, will 
be given on bringing to our office the culprit 
who was guilty of the above. 

“So you are going to qualify the governor.” 
said Mrs. Partington, as she reached over the 
railing in the senate chamber and addressed the 
member who sat nearest to her. He assented, 

“ Well,” said she, with a proud look at the 
Bennington drum and gun, “I think it would 
have been a good deal better if you had seen 
that he was qualified aforehand.” There wag 
wisdom equal to four of Webster’s comprehen. 
sive dictionaries in her look as she said this.— 
Boston Post. 

—_ was inclined for a trip to the Sprin, 
and called upon one of his friends. “ Hal, my 
dear boy, I’m off for the Capes, and I find this 
morning I’m a trifle short—lend me a few hun- 
dred, will you?” Hal, after a pause, which ap- 
parently included a mental examination of his 
financial arrangements. ‘ Well—Phil—to tel] 
you the truth—I do not feel disposed—at pres- 
ent—to make—a permanent investment.” 


A youngster who had just risen to the digni 
of the first pair of boots with heels to them, laid 
himself liable, through some misdemeanor, to 
maternal chastisement. After pleading to get 
clear to no effect, he exclaimed, “ Well, if I’ve 
got to stand it, 1 mean to take off my boots.” 
“Why ?” asked his mother. “ Because I wont 
be whipped in them new boots, no how. That’s 
so.” 


A lawyer, not over yours or handsome, made 
many attempts to confuse a young lady whom 
he was examining. She however, remained 
calm. At last, determined to perplex her, the 
lawyer said, “Miss, upon my word, you are 
very pretty!” The young tally very promptl 
replied, “I would return the compliment, sir, if 
I were not on oath !” 


RARAAADANRAAWA A 8 


If you wish to catch rats, just take your’ bed 
and place it on the floor where the rats are most 
troublesome ; then place bits of cheese, sweet- 
meats, etc., on the pillows and clothes; get into 
bed, blow out the light and lay still; the rats 
will soon make their appearance, and when they 
get fairly at work on the cheese, etc., make a 
GRAB! , 


As an Irishman was passing a house the other 
day, the servant girl, who was cleaning the win- 
dows, accidentally let some of the Schuylkill 
liquid fall upon his person, and called out for 
him to excuse her, wheat he gallantly replied : 

“Don’t mention it, me darlint, for sure you’re 
‘a gem of the first wather!’” 


enews 


In a lecture recently delivered to a New York 
audience by a scientific gentleman, he proposed 
the theory that as Jupiter is one of the oldest 
planets of our solar system, the inhabitants 
there are far in advance of us in the scale of 
civilization. Quite likely. 

We observe that the patent plans of ventila- 
ting the House of Commons, are to be aban- 
doned as ineffectual. The House should not act 
hastily in the matter, as now that England is go- 
ing to war with Russia, she will require every 
possible means of raising the wind !—Punch. 


A lad who was sent to the grocer’s to buy 
some sugar, detected the latter in falsely weigh- 
ing it, and gave him a good rating for it. When 
his mother asked if he had got the sugar, “ No,” 
replied he, “‘but I got satisfaction, and that’s 
sweeter |” 

An orator wittily compared party promises to 
western roads, which open stately enongh, with 
= trees on either side, tempting the trave}- 
er, but soon become narrower, end in a squirrel 
track, and run up a tree. 

There are three things that a woman cannot 
do—to pass a bonnet shop without looking in— 
to see a baby without kissing it—and to admire 
a piece of lace without inquiring hew much it 
was per yard. 


An editor in Ohio has got eleven libel suits 
on his hands. He says he has been discussing 
law with the lawyers so much lately, that it is 
hard work for him to keep from cheating some- 
body. 

The Russians never laugh. When they feel 
“funny,” they double up, squeeze their vitals, 
and then give their bushy mustaches a twitch. 
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